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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4. 1858. 


Rotes. 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 
(Concluded from p. 428.) 


We have next the statement in Johnson that 
on the death of Mrs. Loyd, the Lady Mason still 
“continued her care, and directed him to be 
placed at a small grammar-school near St. Al- 
bans.” The original authority for the grammar- 
school is again the Life of 1727, which says “ at 
St. Alban’s;” but Johnson alters to “ near St. 





die until 1712, was evidently a stumbling-block v 
in the —_ of Savage's theory of his childhood. 
It compelled him, as no legacy to Mrs. Brett's 
child would probably appear in the will, to repre- 
sent that his existence was artfully concealed from 
Lord Rivers to the hour of his death; and it 
also compelled Savage to place his discovery of 
his parentage later than August 18, 1712, when 
Lord Rivers died. At this time Savage, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was fourteen years 


“ 


| and seven months old. Accordingly we are told 


in the Life, on the authority of the Preface, that 


| when he, Savage, was “about fifteen,” he re- 


Alban’s,” no doubt from Savage's authority; for | 


this appears to be the only point in the early life 
on which Johnson had conversed with him. John- 
son tells us that Savage always spoke with re- 
spect of his master; but his name and precise 
whereabouts appear not to have been divulged, 


although Savage must have been his scholar for | 
seven or eight years; and it is a significant fact | 
that it is confessed in the Life (1727) that Savage | 


“ derived little assistance” from this school; the 
writer adding that “as he was never favored with 
any academical learning, so it was no secret to 
those he familiarly conversed with that his know- 
ledge of the classics was very slender and imper- 
fect.” 

As to Lady Mason, Savage’s grandmother, we 


are also left in much perplexity. The very earliest | age, . 
| delayed to propose the apprenticeship until he 


_ authority (Jacob) speaks with gratitude of her ; 


\ tells us that “ to his own mother he has not been | 


\in the least obliged for his education, but to her 
pmother tht Lady Mason.” If this were so, and if 
‘she “ continued her care,” when did she cease to 
do so? According to Savage’s amended statement, 
he only passed under “ another name” till he was 
seventeen years of age. He had, therefore, dis- 


jected a proposal to be apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker with scorn ; “for he had now, by the death 
of his nurse,” discovered his story. Apprentice- 
ships to handicrafts were at that time, I believe, 
invariably for seven years, and were not entered 
into later than fourteen; because they could not 
be binding in law after the apprentice was one- 
and-twenty. If then there had been an intention 
to apprentice Savage, it would have been most 
likely proposed when he was fourteen or earlier. 
But fourteen would have been obviously many 
months too early for Savage’s purpose. We ac- 
cordingly hear that he was “ near fifteen.” Yet 
if Savage was really Lord Rivers’s son by the 
Countess of Macclesfield, he was twelve months 
older than he thought himself. His mother then, 
who at all events knew his right age, must have 


was nearly sixteen. 

The fact of Lord Rivers’s legacy, and of the 
imposition practised upon him to prevent Savage 
obtaining it, was first put forth, as I have already 
quoted it, in Jacob's Lives. In the Life, 1727, it 


| is repeated, and in Savage’s own Preface to his 


. * . | 
covered his whole story at this time. Mrs. Brett’s | 
| than law did, the other Earl who was most emphatically 


child “ Richard Smith” would have completed 
his seventeenth .year on January 16, 17}4; and 
according to Savage’s account of his own age he 
was seventeen on January 10, 1738. But Lady 
Mason was buried July 10, 1717, the very year 
in which he published his poem of “ The Convo- 
cation,” with the name “ Richard Savage” on the 
title-page. In any case, then, he had ample time 
to appeal to his grandmother for assistance. 


I have not been able to find her will, or any entry 
of administration granted to her effects at the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, the Bishop of 


London's Court, or the two minor Surrey regis- | 


tries, she, being a lady of property, most probably 
left a will which was proved somewhere. Did she 
leave nothing to her unfortunate grandson ? 

The fact that Lord Rivers, who was known to 
have been godfather to his son by the Countess of 
Macclesfield, and therefore, as Sdhaien remarks, 


appeared “ to consider him as his own,” did not | 


Did | 


he do so? And what was her answer? Although | 


Miscellanies it appears again. Savage says: — 
“ If nature had not struck me off with a stranger blow 


my father could never have been told I was dead when 
he was about to enable me by his will to have lived to 
some purpose. An unaccountable severity of a mother! 
whom I was not old enough to have deserved it from. 
And by which I am a single unhappy instance among 
that nobleman’s natural children.” 


Johnson's version, compounded of these several 
accounts, is that the Earl Rivers : — 


“ Had frequently inquired after his son, and had al- 
ways been amused with fallacious and evasive answers; 
but being now in his own opinion on his death-bed, he 


| thought it his duty to provide for him among his other 


natural children, and therefore demanded a positive ac- 
tount of him with an importunity not to be diverted or 
denied. His mother, who could no longer refuse an 
answer, determined at least to give such as should cut 
him off for ever from that happiness which competence 


| affords, and therefore declared that he was dead.” 


Johnson adds, that the Earl “ therefore be- 
stowed upon some other person six thousand 


— which he had in his will bequeathed to 
a 


vage.” Here we have a number of facts for 
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nearly all of which Savage is, beyond doubt, 
responsible: and it is obvious to ask how he could 
have obtained a knowledge of them. How could 
Lord Rivers’s frequent inquiries, — Mrs. Brett's 
fallacious and evasive answers, — the dying man’s 
importunity, — the cruel mother's falsehood,— and 
the abortive intentions of the Earl, be conveyed 
to Savage? The inconsistency of the whole story 
is manifest. Mrs. Brett in 1712, and for at least 
twelve years previously, had been living with her 
husband Colonel Brett. Lord Rivers could there- 
fore hardly have had interviews with her on the 
subject. He could not have failed to know from 
the godmother, his intimate friend Mrs. Ousley, 
that his child was existing at ten, or at least at 
seven years old: nor could he have remained ig- 


norant of the unnatural cruelty of the mother, | 


since the godmother, we are told, knew it well, 
_ and protected him in consequence. Again, New- 
digate Ousley, the godfather, was living when Lord 
Rivers died, and he also was the Earl's friend, and 
could surely have acquainted him with the facts, 
which he must have known from his sister. 
Again, in 1712, Lady Mason was still living, and 
she had no interest in supporting the wicked 
falsehood of her daughter, and according to the 
accounts of her, no disposition so to do. Is it 
possible that, with all these sources of informa- 
tion, the Earl's frequent inquiries should never 
have brought him the slightest tidings of his 
child? Lord Rivers died at Bath, and it is 
therefore highly improbable that he could have 
summoned Mrs. Brett to his death-bed. Lastly, 
his will was not made on his death-bed. It is 
dated June 13, 1711, more than fourteen months 
before he diced: it contains no allusion to his 
child Richard Smith, and has not any codicil 
revoking a legacy of six thousand pounds, nor, in 
fact, any codicil at all. 
In like manner Savage is the authority for the 
assertion that Mrs. Brett endeavoured to have 
him kidnapped and transported to the American 
fplantations. The fact of the attempt and its 
f failure was first put forth in the Life (1727), and 
+ Savage himself afterwards adopts it in his “ Pre- 
face,” and tells us that the attempt was instigated 
by his mother, who “ offered a bribe” for the 
purpose. The absurdity and impossibility of the 
story must be evident to any one who will read 
and reflect upon it. To whom could a lady in 
Mrs. Brett's station — her husband being living— 
“ offer a bribe” to kidnap and transport a youth 


who was at a grammar-school near St. Alban’s, | 


under the patronage of her mother Lady Mason ? 

The statement in Johnson concerning the pen- 
sion from Mrs. Oldfield, affords another instance 
of the way itr Which Savage endeavoured to mo- 
dify statements previously put forth, and which 
he had no doubt discovered to be inconsistent. In 
the Life of 1727 it is asserted, as remarked in my 


AS 
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last paper, that about the time of Savage cancel- 
ling the Preface to his Miscellanies, “ through the 
imposition of some very considerable persons,” he 
“ had a pension of fifty pounds a year settled upon 
| him ;” and the writer remarks : — 

“T will not venture to say whether this allowance 
| came directly from nar mother’], or, if so, upon 

what motives she was induced to grant it him, but chuse 
to leave the reader to guess at it.” 

The insinuation, however, could not, as I have 
shown, be made to accord with Savage's subse- 
| quent statements and attacks upon her ; and it is 

quite inconsistent with the whole story of her be- 
| haviour. Accordingly, we find it again in John- 
; son; but instead of the unmistakeable allusion to 
| the mother, we now learn that his benefactress 
| was the famous Mrs. Oldfield—a person upon 
whom he could have no claim. She, Johnson says, 
“ was so much pleased with his conversation, and touched 
| with his misfortunes, that she allowed him a settled pen- 
sion of 501, which was during her life regularly paid.” 

This important variation would not have been 
| ventured on by Johnson, if he had not had Sa- 
vage's authority ; but Johnson himself appears to 
have felt difficulties. Such generosity from a 
stranger would surely have called forth some al- 
lusion in Savage’s writings: but there is none. Her 
death would surely have left him bewailing in 
verse the loss of his benefactress; but Johnson is 
ape ar 3 to admit that he “did not celebrate her 
in elegies.” The biographer'’s explanation is cu- 
rious. Savage, we are told, “knew that too great 
a profusion of praise would only have revived those 
faults which his natural equity did not allow him 
to think less because they were committed by one 
who favored him.” We are indeed assured (a 
fact for which no doubt Savage was also his au- 
thority), that “he endeavoured to show his grati- 
tude, in the most decent manner, by wearing 
mourning as for a mother ;” but suits of mourn- 
ing, unlike elegies, wear out and leave no trace. 
Mrs. Oldfield’s generosity to Savage was at all 
events unknown to the gossiping Egerton (or 
Curll), whose Life of Mrs. Oldfield appeared im- 
mediately after her death, and when Savage's 
loss and his suit of mourning —he being then 
in the height of his notoriety — must have been 
talked about; nor, I believe, does any hint of 
the fact appear in any of the numerous publi- 
cations that record the tattle of the stage. We 
are told in the original story that the pension 
was granted about the time when Savage was 
| publishing his Miscellanies ; to which every friend 
| and friend’s friend were of course invited to sub- 

scribe. But the name of Mrs. Oldfield does not 
| appear among the subscribers even for one copy. 
We are told moreover that the pension was con- 
tinued till her death ; and it is natural, therefore, 
| to suppose, that when she could continue it no 
‘longer without a formal settlement, she would 
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have left Savage some legacy, however trifling. 


during which time she was believed to be dying, 
no legacy, no gift, even of a ring, appears to 
Savage. A note to Cibber’s Lives declares that 
the statements as to-her fondness for Savage and 
her annuity “were equally ill grounded ;” and 
that “there was no foundation for them.” It is 
indeed impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
whole story was an invention, the object of which 
was simply to conceal the original falsehood in the 
Life of 1727. 

The charge solemnly preferred by Johnson 
against Mrs. Brett, that she endeavoured to pre- 
vent Savage's receiving a pardon, and employed 
every means “to take away his life,” must cer- 
tainly, if true, strengthen the arguments against 


| irritation against her must, therefore, rather have 
But though Mrs. Oldfield made a will in July, | 
1730, and added a codicil three months later, | 


increased ; and to this would be added his open 
enmity with Tyrconnel, whom he now insultingly 
addressed as “ Right Honorable Brute and Booby.” 
We are told that the friends of Tyrconnel and his 


mother “now allowed nothing to be forgotten 


| that might make him either hateful or ridiculous.” 


Provocation, indeed, was not wanting. According 
to Savage’s statements, Tyrconnel, after their 
quarrel, sent hired bullies to beat him at a coffee- 
house, and committed acts of “wanton cruelty,” 
such as “seizing what he had at his lodgings ;” 


| and we are told that their mutual accusations 


the truth of his story. The spectacle of a mother | 
endeavouring to have her own son consigned to | 


the hangman, could not have been endured by any 
one. It must have defeated its own purpose. 
Mrs. Brett, therefore, could only have proceeded 
by directly asserting that he was an impostor; of 
which, in fact, her conduct would be a strong 
evidence. But if she were doing this at the very 
time when her nephew, Tyrconnel, was endea- 
vouring to procure his release, the patronage 


of Tyrconnel—the only point in Savage's favour | 


— would be more easily. explained. 
then have been in direct opposition to his aunt ; 


He must | 
| to be lost or destroyed. 


and, in taking up the cause of her greatest | 


enemy, must have been willing to insult her be- 
yond hope of reconciliation. In such acase his 
patronage of Savage could prove nothing but 
the depth of his hatred towards her. But I 
have not a doubt that the story is wholly false. 
Though personally unwilling to purchase peace 
by yielding to Savage’s extortion, she was proba- 
bly now aware that the steps taken by Tyrconnel 


| once revealed to him their value. 


were retorted for many years “with the utmost 
degree of virulence and rage.” 

Surely, under these circumstances, and when no 
hope of extorting any farther favour could have 
remained, Savage would not any longer have 
remained silent. His claim to be the son of Mrs. 
Brett had been denied, and no complete version 
of his story, or any proofs of its truth, had ever 
been put forth. This then was the time to vindi- 
cate himself with the “ copious narrative.” Where 
were the papers and “ convincing original letters,” 
which he boasted of possessing in his letter to The 
Plain Dealer —the letters of Lady Mason, which 
he had found in the boxes of his nurse; or the 
“letter” and “papers” of his godmother, Mrs. 
Loyd, discovered by him “many years after her 
decease?” He would hardly have suffered these 
They taught him, when 
a boy, the story of his birth, and therefore at 
They were his 
title deeds to that maternal kindness which he 
affected to covet, and to that pecuniary aid for 
which he was so clamorous. Through all the 
poverty and vicissitudes of his earlier years, when 
he was “without lodging” and “ without meat,” 


| and with no home but such as “the fields or the 


could alone shield her from public execration or | 
| to produce them, if his own statements are to be 
| believed, in 1724, when twenty-six or twenty- | 


incessant persecution ; and, therefore, did not in- 
terfere. Johnson's statement is supported by no 


oe ; and most likely was derived from Savage. | 


et in Savage’s “ Congratulatory Poem to Mrs. 
Brett upon His Majesty's most Gracious Pardon,” 
this accusation is not to be found: nor is there 


any hi:.t of it in his “ Preface” to the Miscellanies | 


published three morths later; or, in fact, in any 
of his numerous subsequent attacks upon her. 
Lord Tyrconnel's favour appears to have been 
of short duration. It had certainly ceased in 
1734; and it would be natural to expect that 
Savage, now released from his obligation to “lay 
aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his 
mother,” would have immediately published that 
* copious narrative of her conduct” which he bad 
long before threatened. 
even during Tyrconnel’s patronage, she had in 
any way altered her conduct towards him. 


It is not pretended that, | 


His 


streets allowed him,” he had carefully guarded and 
preserved these precious documents, and was able | 


seven years of age. After this they would at all | 
events have been safe. They must, if published, \ 
have established his story beyond doubt, and Cave ~ 
or Curll would gladly have paid for copies, —a fact 
of no small importance to Savage. No such docu- 
ments, however, were published; nor have they, 
or any copies of them, been found to this day, or 
been seen, so far as is known, by any human being. 
Even if he had no longer these, an autobiogra- 
phy would have been equally marketable. The only 
existing accounts of his life were extremely meagre 
and vague—names, dates, and places were want- 
ing, and long periods left unaccounted for, A 
= outspoken narrative of his life could not 
ave failed to be deeply interesting, and to draw 
public attention again to his case. But Savage 
took no step; and even in his few written words 
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to Mrs. Carter, in 1739, left all studiously guarded 
and intangible. In direct contradiction to his 
previous story, he says, “that I did pass under 
another name till I was seventeen years of age is 


truth ; but not the name of any person with whom | 


I lived.” What then was the name? Was it 
Richard Smith, or Richard Ousley ? Even John- 
son, in all their friendship and their midnight 
wanderings, had heard no whisper of it. Why 
should Savage speak in riddles when truth would 
be so easy, and when a few circumstantial state- 


ments = have ag his claims beyond a | 


doubt ? ho was Mrs. Loyd? Who were her 
friends or connexions? How did Savage come to 
have access to her papers, “ many years after her 
decease ?” What were the names of her fraudu- 
lent executors ? Whereabouts, “near St. Alban’s,” 
was the grammar-school at which he spent seven 
or eight years? were any of his schoolfellows liv- 


ing who could remember him ? If his “nurse” was | 


“quite a fictitious character,” with whom did he 
spend his early life? Who was the shoemaker to 
whom his mother ordered him to be apprenticed 
“‘when about fifteen ?” and who were the persons 
who attempted to kidnap and transport him ? 


That Savage never answered these, or any other | 


of the obvious questions that present themselves 
—but silently dropped his story as the public in- 
terest in it failed — left it with its blanks unfilled, 


its falsehoods uncontradicted, and its inconsis- | 
tencies unexplained — is, under the circumstances, | 


I think in itself conclusive. I have not, I confess, 
any doubt that Richard Savage was an impostor. 
W. Moy Tomas. 


WATERLOO. ARRIVAL IN LONDON, AND FIRST 
READING, OF THE DUKE'S DESPATCH. 


As the attention of your readers has been re- 
cently * directed to a question respecting the first 
intelligence received in England of the battle of 
Waterloo, they may perliaps feel an interest in a 
few details respecting the arrival and first reading 
of the authentic and official statement, conveyed in 
the Duke’s Despatch. This unadorned and al- 
most too modest narrative, (for it failed to convey, 
on the first perusal, any full and adequate con- 
ception of the magnitude or completeness of the 
victory achieved,) arrived in London, as already 
stated in “ N. & Q.,” late at night on the Wed- 
nesday following the Sunday on which the battle 
of Waterloo was fought. tt was brought by the 
Hon. Major Percy, one of the very few members 
of the Duke’s personal Staff who had come out 
unscathed from the three eventful days, June 16 
—18, 1815; and it was published in a “ Gazette 
Extraordinary ” on Thursday, June 22nd, as “A 
Dispatch from F, M. the Duke of Wellington, 


* Anté, p. 434. 





! 
K.G., to Earl Bathurst, his Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the War Qepartment.” 
| In the daily papers of that exciting and anxious 
period, there is considerable variety of statement 
as to the circumstances attending the arrival of 
the Despatch, and its delivery. 

According to the account in the Courier of 
Thursday, June 22, the chaise and four conveying 
the Hon. Major Percy drove across Westminster 
Bridge, up Parliament Street and Whitehall 
about eleven o'clock on Wednesday night to the 
house of Lord Castlereagh, [then Foreign Minis- 
ter] St. James's Square. French flags and eagles 
were seen pointing out of the windows on each 
side of the chaise. At Lord Castlereagh’s house 
| it was ascertained that his Lordship was then at 

Mr. Boehm’s, also in St. James's Square, where 

he had dined. Thither, therefore, the Hon. Major 
| drove ; and there he found not only his Lordship, 
but the Prince Regent, and also Lords Liverpool 
and Chatham. 

This statement, as it respects the Regent, is 
confirmed in the fashionable intelligence of the 
Morning Chronicle, June 22;—“ Mr. and Mrs. 
Boehm gave a dinner yesterday to his R. H. the 
Prince Regent.” 

The Morning Chronicle, however, somewhat 
differently describes the progress of the Hon. 
Major : — “ Last night, at a quarter past eleven 
o'clock, the Hon. Major Percy arrived at the 
office of Earl Bathurst, with dispatches from the 
Juke of Wellington.” 
| Farther on in the same paper appears a more 
| detailed account :— 
| * Major Percy drove first to the office of Earl 
| Bathurst, and from thence to his house, where 
the dispatches were opened, and the Noble Earl 
immediately went, accompanied by Major Percy, 
to present them to the Prince Regent, who was 
| dining at the house of Mrs. Boehm.” 

On a careful comparison of the several cotem- 
porary statements, the following appears to be a 
correct account of Major Percy’s West-end pro- 
gress, after passing Westminster Bridge. He 
drove, 1, to Earl Bathurst's office ; 2, to the Earl’s 
house (where the Despatch was first opened and 
read); 3, to Lord Castlereagh’s; 4, to Mr. 
Boehm’s, where he found the Prince; — and 
where, no doubt, he had the honour, as the Duke 
expresses it in his Despatch, of laying the French 
Eagles at his Royal Highness’s feet. Next day 
he found himself a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Connected with the opening and first reading 
of the Duke's Despatch at Earl Bathurst's, there 
are some interesting particulars which, having 
been communicated only by oral statement, are 
not, perhaps, generally or accurately known. 

Although the Cabinet (as well as Mr. Roths- 
| child) appear to have received early information 
| of a private kind that a great victory had been 
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gained on the 18th, and although they had the 


subsequent benefit of the somewhat fuller intel- | 


ligence which was known in the City at noon on 
the 2lst, they remained, during that day, in a | 
state of great uncertainty as to particulars, and 


anxiously awaited the Duke’s Despatch, which | 


was momentarily expected to arrive. Their sus- 
pense and anxiety may be more readily under- 
stood, if we bear in mind the many strange and 
false reports which had been previously in cir- 
culation during the few days since it was known | 
that hostilities had commenced ; for instance, that 
the allied army was in full pursuit of the beaten 
French on the 17th. The following may be taken 
as an authentic statement of particulars, as con- 
cerns the Cabinet. 


; 
As a matter of course, it was well understood | 


by the Government that the Despatch, whenever 
it arrived, would be taken in the first instance 
to the War Secretary, Earl Bathurst ; and there- 
fore several members of the Cabinet felt grett 
leasure, on the 2lst, in accepting the Noble 

arl's invitation to dinner, in order that they 
might be on the spot when the Despatch arrived. 
They dined, they sat. No Despatch came. At 


length, when the night was far advanced, they | 


broke up. 
the expected messenger might appear, they stood 
awhile in a knot conversing on the pavement, 
when suddenly was heard a faint and distant 


Yet, delayed by a lingering hope that | 


shout! It was the shout of victory! Hurrah! | 


Escorted by a running and vociferous multitude, | 
the Major drove up. He was taken into the | 
house, and the Despatch was opened. 

The Despatch contained not only the Duke's | 
narrative of the “ action,’ as he termed it, at 
Waterloo, but an account of the brief campaign 
from its commencement, including Quatre Bras 
and Ligny. On a first and hasty perusal the | 
impression received was somewhat indefinite; the 
great fact of the final triumph stood not forth in 
sufficient relief; and the Cabinet were at fault. | 
It was now certain that an important victory had 
been gained on the 18th; but they could not 
exactly gather from a first reading of the De- 
spatch on what scale the allied armies had been | 
triumphant, or how far the success was final and 
complete. They turned for information to Major 
Percy ; but the gallant Major was dead beat ;— 
much more disposed to go off into a doze than to 
answer questions. In fact, he was still feeling | 
the effects, as it afterwards transpired, of har 
fighting as well as of hard travelling; for in the 
interval between the two he had found no leisure 
for repose, having been occupied in attending 
upon his wounded friends and brother-officers 
up to the moment when the Duke started him 
with the Despatch.—* What number of prisoners 
taken?” they asked. 

“ T saw a column of 10,000.” 














“ How many of the enemy's cannon ? ” 
“2m” 

Thus enlightened, the assembled Ministers read 
on. Presently, another question. 

No answer! The Major was asleep! 

The above particulars of the scene at Earl 
Bathurst's were related to a most excellent and 
exemplary Clergyman, the Hon. and Rev. R. L. 
Melville, by a distinguished member of the Cabi- 
net, who was present on the occasion,—no other 
than the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, afterwards Lord Bexley. 
Mr. Melville was kind enough to repeat the par- 
ticulars, as he had them from Lord Bexley, to 
the writer of these lines. 

It must have been after this incident at Earl 
Bathurst’s that the Despatch was taken on to 
St. James’s Square. 

Any reader of “N. & Q.” who can explain 
through what channels, respectively, Rothschild 
and the Cabinet first obtained private intelligence 
of the battle of Waterloo and of its issue (as it 
is known they did at an early period), may 
render good service to the cause of HistoricaL 
Trotn. At this distance of time there can 
hardly be any necessity for reserve; and in all 
probability there are persons living who can 
speak, if they will. The question is to the general 
public a mystery, but a mystery which may yet 
be solved; and “ N. & Q.,” which looks up such 
matters, is the appropriate “ medium.” 

Tuomas Boys. 





OFFICE TO PREVENT MORTALITY AMONG SWINE. 


In the Cottonian MS. Julius D. VIL., a volume 
compiled by John de Wallingford, a monk of St. 
Alban’s, soon after the middle of the thirteenth 
century (he died in 1258), is entered on fol. 8° a 
curious Office or Form of Prayer to prevent a 
mortality among swine, which may be worth plac- 
ing on record : — 

“ Contra mortalitatem Porcorum, 
“ Sacerdos induatur alba et stola, et hanc benedictionem 


faciat super ordeum mundum., , Y 
“In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. + 


Crux bis. + Crux intersis. + Crux bis. + Crux dei do- 


nis. + Crux signo. + Crux leo. + Crux agyos. + Crux 
asci. + Crux agios. + Crux in nomine Domini. + Crux. 
Exorciso te ordeum per Patrem et Filium et Spiritam 
Sanctum, et per Sanctam Mariam, matrem Domini Jhesu 


d | Christi, et per ix. ordines angelorum, et per xii. apostolos, 


et per iiijo™ ewangelistas, et per xxiiij. Seniores qui stant 
ante tronum Dei, per centum xliiij. milia innocentes qui 
pro Christi nomige passi,gunt, et per vii. dormientes 
fratres, Maximianum, Mal®hum, Marcianum, Constan- 
tinum, Dionisium, Johannem, et Serapion, et Pw omges 
sanctos Dei, qui nos prgceggerunt, ak Adam ysque in To- 
diernum diem, ef inane t nominati, ut 
erint, ne, de tac, ne 


Porci qui de te com é talau, ne de 
rpurola, asd? ullogno! Legat_ewange- 
ium, Jn pixincipio. Ps. 


ui, t, usque ad™Wemonio. 
t. t.¢ 
. 7™ oo 
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Pater noster. Legatur Ewangeliam, Cum venerit Para- 
clitus. Item, Ps. Qui habitat. Pater noster.. Pecora 
nostra sint Deo et sancto Job. Liberet ea fidelis Job, per 
virtutem sancte crucis. O crux admirabilis, evacuacio 
doloris, restitucio sanitatis. 
tribus vicibus, et aspergatur ordeam aqua benedicta, et 
post comedatur. In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti.” 

It wiil be remarked that the priest officiates in 
his robes as solemnly as if he were at mass! The 
quantity of crosses to be made over the barley— 
the absurd and irreverent mixture of names in the 
adjuration — and the introduction of holy Job to 
drive away the disease —present a singular ex- 
ample of that false devotion which, under the 
form of a religious service, was superstitiously 
adopted as a means of safety against disease. It 
may be asked, what were the swinish maladies 
known under the names of ¢ac, talau, or purpu- 
rola ? fhe 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Your correspondents have furnished you with 
inscriptions on “ Bell, Book, and Candle,” and on 
houses of the living and tombs of the dead, but I 
am not aware that they have yet noticed the mal- 
titudinous writings on the walls and windows, of 


inns, —a prolific subject, which I venture to re- | 


commend to the reeorders of ancient and modern 
practices.* As Christmas time is approaching it 
may amuse your subscribers to read a few lines 
which a facetious uncle of mine forwarded some 
sixty or seventy years ago to a gentleman who 
left his name and address, and nothing more, 


fairly engraven on the window of an inn on the | , 4 epei yt 
| Moser was this inscription :— 


road to Northampton. 
“To —, Esq, of 
“ Ingenious Sir, the other day, 
Through Hockley as I chaue’d to stray, 
And stopping at my fav’rite Inn — 
You know, good Sir, which ‘tis I mean, — 
And whilst my dinner could be drest, 
I, uninclia’d to sleep or rest, 
With curious eye and nicest care, 
Read scraps of verse wrote here and there, 
Or on the wall or on the window, 
Scratch’d with a di’mond or a cinder. 
I saw for why those lines were writ, — 
To shew the Author’s Love or Wit. 
When, lo! amidst the scribbling class, 
I found your name adorn the glass, — 
Your name at length, and where you dwell, 
With Squire added, sounding well. 
* This name,’ thought I, ‘could ne’er be writ 
To show the author was a wit; 
Nor can I from one letter prove 
This honest man was e’er in love. 
What was his reason, then, I wonder ?— 
I'll try to find it, though I blunder. 
He writes his title and his name, 
And then he tells you whence he came : — 


° ae 
ase. 








F. 


5 communication, 2°¢ 8. iv. 491. — Ep.) 


= We see that our correspondent had not read R. R. 


| 


Ps. Quicunque vult repetatur | 





While all I find, by nice inspection, 
Is nothing more than a direction! 
And, with submission to my betters, 
This honest man is fond of letters, 
And so he always leaves behind him 
Directions where a man may find him.’ 
“ Since this, good Sir, must be the case, 
I in my turn demand a place, 
And thus a correspondence claim, 
Begun by reading of your Name.” 


E. F. 





Inscription at Wiesbaden.— When I was at 
Wiesbaden there was, and for aught I know it 
may still remain, the following inscription placed 
lengthwise on the front of “ Das Hotel der vier 
Jahrzeiten” (the four seasons), which extended 
for the whole front : — 

“ CUR VACUUS HUNC ADEAS LOCUM, UT MORBORUM 
VACUUS ABIRE QUEAS; NON ENIM HIC CURATUR, QUI 
CURAT.” 

Derta. 


Inscriptions in Books. — Northcote the painter 
sent a proof copy of the illustrations to his Fables 
with this inscription : — 

“To Mr. Behnes, Sculptor, 

From his friend, 
“James Northcote. 
“ Behnes and Death for ever 
Are at strife ; 
Death turns the life to clay, 
He clay to life.” 


Y.B.N. J. 
Door Inscriptions. —Over the door of Justus 


“ Pusilla domus, at quantulacunque est, amicis dies 
noctesque patet.” (Vide The Critic, June 19, 1858, 
p- 316.) 

Cutusert Bepe. 





Over the door of an old house at THalliwell, co. 
Northumberland, formerly the mansion of the 


| Bates family :— 


“ Mediocria firma, 1654.” 
At Greenthwaite Hall, in the parish of Grey- 
stoke, co. Cumberland : — 
“ Peregrinos hic nos reputamus, 1650.” 


At St. Bees’ School, in the same county, with 


| the initials “E. G.” (for Abp. Grindall, the 
| founder), and the date 1587 : — 


“ Ingredere ut proficias.” 


On the old school at Great Blencowe, in the 


| parish of Dacre, also in Cumberland, which was 





rebuilt in 1798, and where Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough received his education : — 


“ Ye youths rejoice at this Foundation 
Being laid for your edification,” 


[2° S. VI. 153., Dec. 4. "58. 
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On the Rectory at Swinburn, in Northumber- 
land :— 
“Non tam sibi quam successoribus suis 
Hoe edificium extraxit Major 
Allgood anno mirabili 1666. 
Nunc mea, mox hujus, sed postea nescio cujus.” 
On old Buckingham House. (Vid. Atterbury’s | 
Epist. Corresp. iii, 82.) 
On the front of it: — 
“Sic siti letantur Lares.” 
Af the back : — 
“ Rus in urbe.” 
On the side next the road : — 
“ Spectator fastidiosus sibi molestus.” 


On the north side :— 
“ Lente incepit, cito perfecit.” 


Over the chimney-piece in the dining-room at 
Hardwick Hall, in Derbyshire, with “the date 
1597 : — 

“Fear God and keep His commandments.” 


E. H. A. 


Inscription in Sutton Church.— On a mural tab- 
let in Sutton church, Bedfordshire, is an inscrip- 
tion, noteworthy alike for its Latinity and its 
theological teaching : — 

“ In Memoriam 
Susanne Rayment (aliter Raymond), 
Femine 
Pro pietate morum Suavitate, 
et erga Egenos Charitate, 
Spectabilis. 
Obiit 13mo die Decembris, 
Etatis 48, 
Et Abitur 
Ubi Premium Virtutibus Debitam 
Recipiebit.” 
Josrru Rix, 
St. Neot’s. 





Inscription. — Hornsey church stands on an 
eminence at the eastern end between the mere 
and the village. Its low square tower once bore 
a tall spire, on which, as itis said, the builder had 
cut an inscription : — 

“ Hornsea steeple, when I built thee, 
Thou was 10 miles off Burlington, 
10 miles off Beverley, and 10 miles off 
A Month in Yorkshire, by ¥ 


sea.” 
"alter White. 


K. P. D. E. 
Inscriptions on Rings. — 
Beau Fielding’s, in Queen Anne's reign : — 
“ Tibi soli.” 


The Earl of Hertford’s wedding ring consisted 
of five links, the four inner ones containing the 
following posies of the Earl's making : — 

“ As circles five by art compact shews but one ring in 
sight, 

So trust uniteth faithful mindes with knott of secret 

might; 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| and address. 


| Attack our Trenches, 


| Siege we lost a good many private men, Ser)‘ and 


Whose force to — a no right but greedie Death pos- 
sesseth pow 
As time and sequels well shall prove. 
say no more.’ 
Vide Ellis’s Orig. Lett., 2°4 S. ii. 290. 


E. H. A. 


My ringe can 





INEDITED LETTER DESCRIBING THE SIEGE OF 
PONDICHERRY. 


The enclosed letter, describing the siege of Pon- 
dicherry, is I think interesting from its mention- 
ing the names of several officers killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners, besides describing the siege 
very sufficiently, and being a good specimen of 
the solemn and yet affectionate style in which 
sons wrote home to their fathers in those days. 
I may add that the letter is genuine. It came 
into my hands as connected with the family the 
writer belonged to; and I enclose you my name 

F. J. J. 
“ Cuddalore, Oct. 20, 1748. 
“ Honé Sir, 

“T take this favourable Opportunity of Ac- 
quaint® you of our success at Pondi Cherry. We 
attacked first Areacupong, a small but compact 
fort, where we lost some men, and the following 
Officers were Killed and Wounded, viz. Capt? L. 
Brooks, who was shot through the body before he 
got up to Areacupong, but lived long enough to 
be brought to Camp, where he Dy'd of his wound. 
I forgot he was Capt® of Granadiers. Lieu‘ Phil- 
lips was Kill’d before the Walls; and Lieut Rose 
was wounded in his right shoulder, which It is 
thought will be a bad Wound to him as long as 
he lives; some few Days after we took the place ; 
but before we took it the Enemys Horse and Foot 
made a Sortie from the Garrison, and came to 
bat the most part was 
taken and Cutt off, with only this lost to us, that 
Major Lawrence of the East India Battalion, and 
Peter Bruce (whom I am sure you know), were 
both taken prisoners and Carried to Pondi Cherry, 
and Major Goodyer of the ‘I'rain had his leg broke 
by a Recoushée Shot as he was a Recconnoitring. 
After taking this place, and leaving a Sufficient 
Number of Hands with Guns, &c., we made our 
Approaches towards Pondi Cherry, where we 
erected our Batteries, which were as following, 


one of Eight 24 Pounders, One of four 24 
Pounders, besides a three Guns and two Gun 


Batterie and a Mortar Battary, which when we 
opened the Shipping began along with us to ring 
them such a peal that towards the Sea they cou'd 
not Stand to their Guns, and unfortunately for us 
our Battaries was four Hundred Yards too Short 
of the Walls, so that and the Monsoons together 
oblig’d us to raise the Siege and brake up the 
Camp and go to winter Quarters. During the 
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Corp"; and one Capt* Forbes belonging to the In- | 


dependents had his leg broke by a 13 Inch Shell 
which fell into the Trench; and Lt Spey of the 
Train had his arm broke ; and Hood of our Regi- 
ment had his Shoulder bone broke by a wall 
piece, as he was firing of it at the french. So 
much for our famous Expedition. I waited on 
M’ Lisle, who was very glad to see me, and as- 
sur'd me what ever lay in his power he wou’d do 
for me; but there is no Prospect of any thing 
turning out here for my Advantage, for there is a 
great change in Affairs, but Ill Endeavour to 
eomply with your request. I shou'd be glad you 
wou'd pay Capt” Gibson what money he lent me 
after mine was gone. 
closed the Account what It comes to, but have 
lost it, but Capt" Gibson has the Account, which 
agreed exactly with mine. Pray give my Duty 
to my Mother and love to my Sister and all other 
of my ffriends and Relations, and I hope they are 
all well. I am glad to hear of your Recovery 
from that sleepy Disorder. I beg leave to Assure 
you with great truth, 
“ Hon? Sir, 


“Your most Dutiful Son, 
“Wa. Ecan. 
“P.S. My complements to all 
my Brother officers to 
whom I have the Plea- 
sure of being known to.” 
“To Capt. Rich* Egan, Paymaster to 
Coll. Fraser's Regim‘ of Marines 
at 
Portsmouth.” 


MIRACLES. 


Alban Butler has an interesting foot-note to 
his Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury (Dec. 29.) 
respecting the collections of miracles attributed to 
the intercession of that Saint. He says: — 


“ The keeper of his shrine, a monk at Canterbury, was 
commissioned to commit to writing miracles performed 
through the Saint’s intercession, which came to his know- 
ledge. An English MS. translation of a Latin history of 
these miracles, compiled by a monk who lived in the 
monastery of Christ Church at the time of the Saint's 
martyrdom, is kept in the library of William Constable, 
esq., at Burton Constable, in Holderness, together with a 
life of St. Thomas.” 


And farther on, in the same note, he says : — 
“ A MS. relation in linglish of 263 miracles wrought 


by the intercession of St. Thomas of Canterbury, is in the 
hands of Antony Wright, esq., in Essex.” 


He here relates the last miracle of the series, 
and continues : — 

“The author of this relation was eyewitness to many 
of the miracles he records. and the book was abroad in 
the hands of the public wichin 150 years after the death 
of St. Thomas: for the original copy belonged to Thomas 
Trilleck, bishop of Rochester, whose bull bears date March 


I wou'd have sent you In- | 


6", 1363; and who received the temporalities of that see 
Dect 26%, 1364, the 38 of Edward III., and died about 
Christmas in 1372.” 

Both the MSS. here spoken of by Alban Butler 
were evidently translations of the De Vita et Mi- 
raculis 8S. Thome Cantuar., by Benedict Abbot of 
Peterborough, which was published in 1850 for 
the Caxton Society by Dr. Giles, The cure of the 
son of the Earl of Clare, which was No. 263., and 
therefore the last in the Essex MS., may be found 
at p. 264. of Dr. Giles’s edition ; and the remark- 
able account of confirmation being habituall 
given by the roadside, and that St. Thomas md 
ways dismounted to administer that sacrament, 
while it was usual for the bishop to remain on 
horseback, will be found at p. 177. 

Through the kindness of its owners, the Burton 
Constable MS. now lies before me; and as I wish 


| to ask, as my first Query, What MS. was it that 


belonged to Bishop Trilleck? I will first quote 
the opening sentences of “The p’face of y* 
translatoure” : — 


“It was my chaunce (goode Reader) to find the ori- 
ginall coppy of thys booke (beinge an auntient parch- 


| mente manuscripte wrighten in the Latyne tongue) 


amonge a caos of caste bookes ande waste paps: upon y® 
inside of y* cover whereof it appeareth by a very aun- 
tient hande wrightinge, that it was some tyme y* booke 
of Thomas Trylicke, bysshop of Rochester: by whom it 
was soulde unto Willia Reade, bishop of Chechester, who 
gave the same unto Exiter haule in Oxenforde to be 
cheyned in y* commé Library of y* same howse: where 
(as it is to be supposede) it did remayne, untill such 
tyme as Henry y* 8” (thristinge after y* treasure w'in 
St Thomas of Canterbury his tombe, (w*" as Doctor Saun- 
ders in his booke de Scismate Anglicano wrighteth), was 
so muche as suffisede to Loade: 26: waynes), tooke upd 
him to thruste hym out of heaven, and to inflicte a pe- 
nalty upd all such as would honour him as a Sayncte: 
In we tempest y*® saide book, & all such other coppies 
thereof as remayned in publique libaries, weare ether de- 


| fasede or (privilye) conveyede unto pivate mens handes.” 





Against the name of Trilleck is placed in the 
margin: “he died 47 Edwardi 3.;" and the note 
to Reade is “ he was made bishop 20 Ri. 2.” 

Is the MS. of Benedict, which belonged thus 
successively to Bishops Trilleck and Reade, and 
to Exeter Hall, Oxford, still known to exist? It 
mey help to its recognition to say that, to the 
perplexity ‘of the “translatoure,” it ended at the 
word éefendit in the middle of p. 256. of Giles’s 
edition ; and that the pages from Concurrentibus 
(p. 125.) to incognitus in the middle of p. 151. 
(Giles), were transposed to the end. 

What has become of the other MS. mentioned 
by Alban Butler, as “in the hands of Antony 
Wright, esq., in Essex?” Surely there were not 
two books that belonged to Trilleck. My conjec- 
ture is, that after Butler had written his account 
of the Burton Constable MS. (in which, by the 
way, the very phrase Butler uses occurs (fol. 71.): 
“ it is evident that this originall coppie was abrode 
w'in 150 years of St Thomas his death, for it was 
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y*® book of Thomas Trilecke bishop of Rochester, 
who died 47 Ed. 3*.”—he met with Mr. Wright's 
book, was struck with the story of the Earl of 
Clare, which he had not seen, as the Burton Con- 
stable MS. does not reach that chapter of Bene- 
dict, and that he interpolated the story into the 
note. 

I should like very much to insert a Query here 
on the roadside confirmations, of which Benedict 


says: “Non enim erat ei, ut plerisque, immo ut | 


fere omnibus, episcopis moris est, ministerium con- 
firmationis equo insidendo peragere:” but I con- 
tent myself with one more extract from “the 
p’face of y° translatoure,” which is curious in itself, 
and suggests more queries than one : — 

“ Aboute y® yeare of ot Lorde 15—, ther was a notable 
miracle shewed at St Winifrides Welle here in Englande 
upd a certen pson that wouled neede enter ther into in 
contempt & derisid of other mens devotid: and psently 
was striken wt suche a niines in all his Lymes that he 
was nether able to come forthe or to move his hande fré 
y® hafte of his dagger whereupo it was fixed: at his en- 
tring therunto: w*" pty after he had so remayned a 
Longe tyme was upd his repentance by entraunce into y* 
same againe restored to his former state: And concern- 
inge y* miracles w™ it hath pleased gode of Late to showe 
at Sychim Ine Brabant Lypsius hath wrighten at Large, 
whose reporte therof beinge fortefied wt y* testemony of 
a thousand credible pson yet living, if it be true, then 
weare they playnly evangelicall miracles: if not, why is 
not y* falshode layed open, being so easy to be aiscovered ? 
finally, for y® satisfaction of all such as (w* y®* interlo- 
cutor in St hones Moore his dialoges will not beleve ye 
testemony of any man in a matt contrary to naturall 
reson) I will pduce y® same 2 witnesses that St Thomas 
More did in y* Like case, to witt, his owne eyes; if he 
will go into Italye, ther shall he see St Clares body Liing 
in hir religious habite unputrified, & 3 miraculouse balles 
we weare founde win y® same, being (in resemblance of 
y* trynitie) in weight every on equall to y* other: and all 
thre together equall to any one: if he will not take so far 
a Jorney, Lett hym but crosse y® see into fraunce, and 
ther shall he se devels cast out of y® possesseds by Ca- 
tholicke priests, so as he shall be forsed to saie wt y® blas- 

hemous Jewes, he casteth forth devils by y® power of 

Izebub: or els wt those that beleved, if these mé weare 
not of gode, they cold not have done these things: if he 
will not traveile out of England, Lett hym go unto a cer- 
teyne place in Yorkshire cauled Whytby strande, and 
ther shall he understand by y* generall reporte of all ye 
inhabitants that it was not knowne (w'in y® memory of 
ma) that ever any wiide gose w*" did Light upd y* same 
ground (being a Large circuite) had y* power to flye 
from thens, and that being ther taken and caried out of 
y® said circuite of grovnde, they do use ther winges as 
they did before: y® traditiS is that it came so to passe by 
y® praiers of St ide, y® ruines of whos chappell & place of 
buriall is yet to be seene, I might also ad herunto y° 
hawthorntre at y® Abbey of Glostenbury: and an other 
lik unto it nere unte Havering parke in Essex, f™ we 
parke ther was nev’ any nightigall sene by any mia liv- 
ing *, notw‘'standing that they do sitt singinge about it on 
every syde in great abundanc, w‘ divers other lik in- 
stances w*® I may not stand upd,” &c. 


St. Ide must be St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby. 
The St. Clare here mentioned is B. Clare of Mon- 


[* See “N, & Q,” 24 8, iv, 145, 215.— Ep. } 


tefalco, a village near Foligno, where her body is 

still to be seen, as well as the “3 miraculouse 

balles;” but all the other “lik instances” here 

given are quite new to me. J. Ms. 
Bishop’s House, Northampton. 





NOTES ON HYMN-BOOKS AND HYMN WRITERS. 
No. Il. 


(Continued from 2™ §. vi. 129.) 


English hymnology commenced with the esta- 
blishment of Protestantism. Before that event 
the people had few sacred songs in the vulgar 
tongue. Their religious poems consisted chiefly 
of Christmas carols, and scraps from the miracle- 
re Some of these were addresses to the 

irgin Mother, others prayers and invocations to 
the saints. Many united the religious element 
| with the satirical, and showed out the grievances 
of government, and the shortcomings of the 
clergy. Few contained what we should consider 
the elements of devotion ; none render any sup- 
plies to the modern compiler. If they are to be 
taken as indications of the depth of popular reli- 
gion, popular religion must have sunk to its 
| lowest ebb. But probably they cannot be so 
taken. 

The translation of the Church Service into 
English brought Bible scenes continually before 
the minds of the people. The Scriptures, too, 
| upon the revival of learning, were much read and 

studied in their originals; hence it became a 

fashion to versify the poetical parts, not only 

amongst scholars and poets, but also amongst 
courtiers and ladies. One of the first to engage 
in this service was Robert Crowley, vicar of 5S. 

Giles, Cripplegate. In 1549 he published The 

Psalter of David newly translated into English 
| Metre. The same year Sir Thomas Wyatt versi- 

fied the seven penitential psalms, In 1557 Arch- 

bishop Parker produced a metrical version of the 
| entire book. Some time before this Thomas 
Sternhold, groom of the robes to Henry VIIL, 
had engaged in a like service. His compositions 
are almost entirely in the old ballad measure, and 
no doubt were often sung to the popular ballad 
tunes. Once or twice he employed the form 
called Poulterer’s verse, consisting of one Alex- 
andrine line, and one line of seven iambie feet, 
better known as our short metre. The only 
variation from these measures is in the cxx. psalm, 
—an arrangement that seems to have fallen into 
disuse : — 





«“ In trouble and in thrall 
Unto the Lord I call, 
And he doth me comfort : 
Deliver me, | pray, 
From lying lips alway, 
And tongues of false report.” 


The only really beautiful rendering he has left 
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is the often quoted version of the xviii. psalm, be- 
ginning at 
“ O God, my strength and fortitude,” 


to the second verse of the second part. He had 
finished about forty psalms when he died. His | 
work was taken up and continued by John Hop- 
kins, schoolmaster. Several of his versifications 
deserve revival, especially the xlii. psalm. The | 
c. psalm : 

“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 


is too well known to need a word of reference. 
W. Whittingham, Dean of Durham, was another 
who took part in this version. His renderings are 
somewhat peculiar, from his employing several 
uncommon measures. He has left little that is 
worthy of commendation. Neither Norton, nor 
any other of its contributors, deserve special no- 
tice. Although of necessity there is a roughness 
about many of the pieces in this collection, they 
are marked by homely vigour and pure Saxon 
language. 

Francis Davidson, son of the Secretary of State, 
employed his poetic powers upon the Psalms. 
Many of his renderings are very beautiful, and 
well repay the modern reader. Queen Elizabeth 
tried her abilities at versification, and has left us | 
the xiv. psalm as a specimen. The Earl of Surry, | 
Bishop Coverdale, Hunnis, Bishop Hall, Lord | 
Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney, with his sister the | 
Countess of Pembroke, Wither, Sandys, Phineas 
Fletcher, George Herbert, and Drummond of | 
Hawthornden, all contributed more or less to this | 
kind of literature. In 1640, the first colonial | 
book was printed in New England: it was a me- | 
trical version of the Psalms by John Eliot, Thomas | 
Welde, and Richard Mather. In 1641, Francis | 
Rouse, a Member of the Long Parliament, and | 
Provost of Eton, published the Psalter in verse. 
The Westminster Assembly of Divines adopted it 
as the foundation of a national psalmody : by them | 
it was revised, and published in 1645. For a 
time the Church of Scotland kept to its own trans- 
lation; but in 1649, the Assembly's version was | 
made the basis of their new rendering, and was 
universally adopted in the following year. Its | 
chief interest arises from its associations, though | 
some of its verses possess a simple beauty, as in 
the beginning of the xxiii. psalm : — 

“ The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want: 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green ; he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 

Many a time have the hills and glens of Scot- 
land echoed to such lines as these, when sung by | 
the hunted Covenanter. Barton, White, and | 





| 


death, and is a dry and formal thing. Milton has 
left nineteen souls 
his renderings : — 
“ Let us with a gladsome mind,” 

is still found in most hymn-books. Sir John 

enham is smooth, neat, and sometimes pleasing. 
Tate and Brady are too well known to need re- 
mark. Watts published his Psalms in 1719. They 
were not intended to be a literal versified trans- 
lation, but are “ imitated in the language of the 
New Testament.” Though now the style in 
some parts may be stiff and antiquated, they 
excel anything that preceded, or, with one or 
two exceptions, has yet succeeded them. Addi- 
son has given us two specimens of his own in the 
Spectator : — 

“ The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” 
and 
“ The spacious firmament on high.” 

Both deserve the highest praise, and make us 
wish that he had left us the whole Psalter in the 
same style. The Wesleys, father and sons, have 
given us several spirited translations ; but their 
followers have not adopted any entire versions of 


| the Psalms. 


Such are a few of the older English psalmists. 
Nearly fifty entire metrical renderings of the 
Psalter appeared from the reign of Edward VI. 
to the end of the eighteenth century. More than 
seventy other translators have left us smaller 
collections. Of course many are unfit for singing. 
Some are written in blank verse, some in heroics, 
= numbers in the dullest style of Pindaric 

es. 

The nineteenth century has contributed its 
share. If the Psalter be required in metre,—and 
many still think it is—an ample stock of material 
is at the service of the compiler. By selecting 
from many of the writers enumerated, and only 
by selection, a worthy version may be made. But 
no single versifier, or company of versifiers, can 
produce what is needed. The store is super- 
abundant; but it is a mine that has never yet 
been worked. Until some bolder editor than any 
who has yet appeared is willing to go down into 
the sea of mud, and pick up whatever he may 
find valuable in it,—and it has pearls not a few,— 
we shall not have a psalm-book that will meet 
with very general approval. Husert Bower. 


Minor Rates. 
Surnames. —In the town and county of Leices- 
ter are living numerous families whose surnames 
end in ¢or é#. We have Brewitt, Barratt, Eve- 


Woodford published their versions soon after the | rett, Garratt, Hackett, Hewitt, Kellett, Marriott, 


Scotch. Baxter, not willing to leave any subject 
untouched, tried his powers upon this business. 
His paraphrase was not published till after his 


| 





Mallet, Paget, Trivett, Willett, Wallett, and 
others. It would almost seem most of them were 
originally of foreign extraction. I have known, 


“done into verse.” One of 
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or know, individual members of these families in 
various ranks of life, and I think the decided ma- 
jority of them are not fair-haired, ruddy-cheeked, 
blue or grey-eyed Teutons, but dark-haired and 
sallow-complexioned Celts. I remember seeing 
the name Mallet over a tradesman’s door in 
Amiens. It may probably be the name of a Pi- 
cara family. Paget has been localised four cen- 
turies at Ibstock in Leicestershire ; and the arms 
of the family (sable, a cross engrailed argent, in 
the dexter chief an escallop,) would lead us to 
consider it long settled in England—as early, at 
least, as the Crusades. I have no doubt Mr. Mark 
Antony Lower, in his forthcoming Dictionary of 
Surnames, will enlighten us on this and kindred 
obscure topics connected with surnames. 

James THOMPSON. 

Leicester. 


Pompeian English.—In Atheneum, Nov. 6, 1858, 
a correspondent furnishes a copy of an advertise- 
ment put forth by the proprietor of the hotel in 
Pompeii. “ Mine host” improves in his spelling. 
I was there in 1846, and brought away one of his 





circulars, which now lies before me, and of which | 


the following is, verbatim et literatim, a copy : — 
“ Hore, Restaurant BEetve-Vve. 
Tenu par Francois Prosperi. 
En face le Quarter- Militaire. 
Gs A Pompei. 


“Cet hétel tout récemment ouvert, ne laissera rien & 





désiver pour la propreté des appartements et du linge, | 


pour l’exactitude du service, et pour l’excellence de la 
véritable cuisine francaise. 

“ E’tant situé & proximité de cette renaissance, il sera 
propice & recevoir toutes familles quelconques, lesquelles 
désireront résider alternativement dans cette ville, pour 
visiter les monuments nouvellement trouvés, et y respirer 
Ja salubrité de l’air. 

“Cet établissement évitera & tous les voyageurs visi- 


“ That establishment will avoid to all the travellers, 
visitors, of that sepeultcity, and to the artists (willing 
draw the antiquities) a great disordor, occasioned by the 
tardy and expensive contour of the ironwhay. People 
will find egually thither, a complete sortment of stranger 
wines, and of the kingdom, hot, and cold baths, stables 
and coach-houses, the whole with very moderated prices. 

“ Now, all the applications, and andeavours of the 
hoste, will tend always, to correspond to the tastes and 
desires, of their custoners, which will acquire wit-hout 
doubt to him, in to that town, the reputation whome, he 
is ambitious,” 

H. A. 


Straw Paper. — The following is an extract 
from a notice of Richard Twiss, the author of 
Travels .in Spain and Portugal, a Tour through 
Ireland, and several other works, who died 5 
March, 1821: — 

“This gentleman was born to the possession of an 
ample hereditary property; but unfortunately he had an 
idea that straw could be converted into paper. This er- 
roneous opinion he followed with all the enthusiasm 
which a favourite hypothesis generally produces; he was 
led beyond the line of prudence, and deeply embarked his 
fortune in the speculation, which completely failed, and 
his own ruin followed.”"— Miller’s Biog. Sketches, i. 29. 


The communication I now make is written upon 
straw paper, which seems adapted for general use. 
Joun Wixu1aM Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


The Ancient Irish as Seamen.— The fact of the 


-ancient Irish having distinguished themselves as 


seamen, or (which includes seamanship and some- 
thing more) as pirates, seems unknown to most 
Englishmen ; and the assertion will doubtless ap- 


| pear incredible to the readers of a Blue Book 


teurs de cette ville sépulte, et aux artistes (voulant des- | 


siner les antiquités) un grand dérangement occasionné 


par le tardif et dispendieux contour du chemin de fer. On | 


y trouvera également un assortiment complet de vins 
étrangers, et du royaume, des bains chauds et froids, 
écuries et remises, le tout & des prix trés-modérés, 

“ Or, tous les soins et les efforts de l’hételier, tendront 
toujours & correspondre aux gouts et aux désirs de tous 
ses chalands, lesquels lui acquerront sans doute, dans cette 
ville, la réputation qu’il ambitionne.” 

“Restorative Hore, Fixe Hox. 
Kept by Frank Prosperi. 
Facing the Military Quarter. 
Ge” At Pompei. 





“ That hotel open since a very few days, is renowned 
for the cleanness of the apartments and linen; for the 
exactness of the service, and for the eccellence of the true 
french cookery ; 

“ Being situated at proximity of that regeneration, it 
will be propitius to receive families, whatever, which will 
desire to reside alternatively into that town, to visit the 
monuments new found, and to breathe thither the salu- 
brity of the air. 

2-4 8. VI. 153. ] 





composed some years ago, wherein great dirt was 
thrown upon the Irish, because it was shown that 
a few peasants on the coast of Kerry had not pro- 
vided themselves with luggers and nets, so as to 
enable them to earn a handsome livelihood during 
the memorable famine. My Note, however, con- 
cerns the past, not the present race or races of 
that country. Claudian commemorates a great 
Roman defeat which the Scoti or Irish pirates 
sustained in the fourth century: “Scotorum cu- 
mulos flevit glacialis Ierne.” And in the same 
century we find Nial of the Nine Hostages 
monarch of all Ireland, whose fame is as much 
naval as military: for a great part of his exploits 
were performed out of his own country by the aid 
of his shipping. Claudian commemorates his in- 
cursions upon our shores. St. Patrick was a re- 
sult of an incursion upon the coast of Bretagne, 
and our hero ends his days prematurely at Liege. 
The Exeter Doniesday also, in very much later 
times, records the devastation of the coasts of 
Cornwall per Irlandos. And the old romance of 
Sir Tristram points to the tradition that such 
ravages were frequent at an early epoch. The 
curious reader will recollect that Sir Tristram re- 
lieves his uncle's territories from paying truwage 
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to Ireland by slaying the Irish champion Moraunt 
in a duel. Perhaps the subject of Irish seaman- 
ship may deserve and obtain a Note from readers 
of “N. & Q.” who are qualified to do the subject 
more justice than the writer of this —_ a6 


Thoroton, Shipman, Byron, Pierrepont, §c.— 
Those Nottinghamshire men who annotate their 
Thoroton will find matter for notes in Thomas 
Shipman’s Carolina, or Loyal Poems, 1683. T. 8. 
was a member of this college, and gave some 
slight assistance to Thoroton (see Index Nom., 
sub Saipman), who says, under Scarrington : — 

“ Thomas Shipman, a good Poet, and one of the Cap- 
tains of the Trained Bands of this County, the present 
owner, married Margaret, the daughter of —— Trafford, 
Esquire, who brought him a good inheritance at Bul- 
cote,” &e. 

Carolina was noticed in the Atheneum of March 
27th last as containing (p. 177.) an effusion of a 
former Lord Byron. At p. 29., under date 1658, 
are lines “ Upon S. C., a Presbyterian Minister 
and Captain, stealing 48 lines from Crashaw’s 
Poems, to patch up an Elegy for Mr. F. P.” This 
F. P. was Francis Pierrepont, son of the Earl of 
Kingston ; and the plunder, disguised from the 
original, “Upon the Death of the most desired 
M’ Herrys,” appears at the end of Whitlock’s 
sermon, The Upright Man and his Happy End, 
preached in 1657, and published in the following 
ear. The pieces at the end of this sermon are 
by Vere Harcourt, John Viner (Minist. verb. 
tmen> Laurence Palmer, S. Brunsil, Arthur 
Squire, Sa. Cotes (Bridgfordiensis), Sam. Picker- 
ing, R. Grant, 8. C., Z. C., Edward Stillingfleet, 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cambr., J. T. C. C. I. 

One name at least of these may be recognised 
as belonging to Notts, that of Cotes (of whom I 
have a MS. sermon); and my request is for re- 
ferences mentioning the connexion of any others 
with the county. 8. F. Cazswez. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





@ueries. 


JOHN COTTON, GENT., AND THOMAS GARGRAVE, 
KNIGHT. 


I have before me sundry copies ‘of Court-Roll, 
bearing date 14th May, 3 Edw. VI. in one of 
which the steward of his majesty’s manor-court 
held at Ecclesfield on that day acknowledges the 
receipt of the king's mandate to the stewards and 
understewards of his majesty’s manors of Wake- 
field, Hatfield, Thorne, Fishlake, Sherburne and 
Ecclesfield, commanding them to take into their 
hands all and sundry the copyhold chantry-lands 
and tenements within those manors, and to devise 
and let the same by copy of Court-Roll “unto 
John Cotton, gent., in consideration of his good 





and faithful service heretofore done to us and to 
our late noble father.” In another, Sir Thomas 
Gargrave and Thomias Darley receive from the 
hands of the king (by his steward, of course,) 
sundry chantry-lands therein described, to have 
and to hold for the use of the two then existing 
chantry-priests at Ecclesfield for the term of their 
lives, and after their death for the use of John 
Cotton, his heirs and assigns; whilst.in a third 
document, in which the name of Cotton does not 
occur, the same Sir Thos. Gargrave sells the said 
lands, &c. to the parishioners of Ecclesfield to be 
applied to certain religious and charitable uses to 
which they are still applied, and for which he has 
the credit of being the chief benefactor to the 
parish. But as the lands were only worth four 
pounds a-year or thereabouts, and the parishioners 
gave him forty pounds for them, subject as they 
were to the interest of two lives, the charity on 
his part does not seem anything very great; espe- 
cially as the statute of 1 Edw. IV. c. 14. directs 
certain commissioners to assign chantry-lands to 
various charitable uses exactly corresponding to 
those to which Gargrave assigned the lands afore- 
said. 

My Queries then are, Was Sir Thomas Gar- 
grave one of those commissioners for the West 
Riding, or how otherwise had he power to dispose 
of lands held in trust for the use of another per- 
son? Who was John Cotton, and what was his 
exact connexion with Sir Thomas Gargrave? Of 
course, I know what Thoresby and Hunter have 
to say on Sir Thomas Gargrave’s family, and that 
he married Ann, daughter of Sir William Cotton, 
but I cannot make out satisfactorily the exact 
status of the John Cotton mentioned in the docu- 
ments referred to, I have been on the look out 
for some years back for any stray hints that might 
help to answer the queries now propounded, but 
did not apply to your pages for fear of betraying 
my ignorance of what may be “ the simplest thing 
in the world.” Now, however, a special object 
connected with the above gives me the courage 
to run the risk. J. Eastwoop. 


VOLTAIRE AND EDWARD FAWKNER. 


In Mr. Carlyle’s recent Life of Frederick IT, 
under an account of Voltaire and his literary cor- 
respondence, the following passage occurs: — 


“ His (Voltaire’s) own letters of the period are dated 
now and then from ‘ Wandsworth.’ Allusions there are to 
Bolingbroke, but the Wandsworth is not Bolingbroke’s 
mansion, which stood in Battersea; the Wandsworth was 
one Edward Fawkner’s, a man somewhat admirable to 
young Voltaire, but extinct now, or nearly so, in human 
memory. He had been a Turkey merchant it would 
seem, and nevertheless was admitted to speak his word in 
intellectual, even in political circles, which was wonder- 
ful to young Voltaire. This Fawkner, I think, became 
Sir Edward Fawkner, and some kind of ‘ Secretary to the 
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Duke of Cumberland.’ I judge it to be the same Fawk- 
ner; a man highly unmemorable now, were it not for the | 
oung Frenchman he was hospitable to. Fawkner’s and 
3olingbroke’s are perhaps the only names that turn up in 
Voltaire’s Letters of this English period, over which ge- 
nerally there reigns, in the French biographies, inane 
darkness. 

Some of your readers versed in the history of 
the periods of George I. and IJ. (1726-1728) 
would perhaps oblige me by information regard- 
ing Edward Fawkner. Who was he? Was he 
afterwards Sir Edward Fawkner, and how came 
he so? A.L. H. 


Minor Queries. 


Open Sea at the North Pole.—The Literary 
Gazette for 1836 (p. 145.) publishes a review of 
The Royal Society of the 19th Century ; being a 
Summary of its Labours during the last 35 Years, 
&c., §c., and a Plan for its Reform, by A. - 
Granville, M.D., F.R.A.S., &e., &c., 8vo., pp. 2 
London, 1836, Churchill. In this review 2 re 
are given from Birch’s History of the Royal So- 
ciety, and Selections from its Transactions, edited 
by its Secretary, in four volumes, 4to., 1756, one 
of which extracts is thus treated : — 

“We have been much amused by falling in with the 
first original Sir John Ross in these old reports. Mr. 
Grey, who had been to Greenland, is examined about the 
marvels in those seas; and the following question and 
answer occur; — 

“* Question. How near hath any been known to approach 
the Pole? 

“* Answer. He told me that once, upon the coast of 
Greenland, he met a Hollander that swore he had been 
but half a degree from the Pole ; showing him his journal, 
which was also attested by his mate, where they had seen 
no ice nor land, but all water.’ 

It is pithily added: “ This seems incredible.” 

We think it a pity Mr. Grey did not give us 
the polar Hollander’s name ; and, with the fond 
hope that some reader of “ N. & Q. ” may still ac- 

uaint us with it, we, in compensation, translate 
the following from the Navorscher, vol. ii. p. 375., 
and vol. viii. p. 124.: — 

“ Captain Goulden, who had been in Greenland more 
than thirty times, once told to King William III. that, 
on the Greenland shores, he had met with two Dutch 
skippers who asserted they had penetrated to 89° North 
Latitude, and had found there no ice, but a free and roll- 
ing sea. It is said they proved their statement by pro- 
ducing four maritime journals. See Prof. G. Moll’s 
Verhandeling over eenige vroegere Zeetogten der Neder- 
landers, 1825; and the work, by him referred to, of Daines 
Barrington, The Probabilities of reaching the North Pole 


discussed. London, 1775.” 
J. H. Van Lenner. 
Zeyst, Nov. 9, 1858, 


Musical Instrument: Celestina. — Has not an 
instrument been invented, played like a piano, 
but the sounds of which are derived from the 
vibrations of steel bars of unequal length or 





| 


| thickness? Many years ago I remember hearing 
an instrument played which was called a Celes- 
tina, but I believe the sounds were there produced 
from glass. Is either sort of instrument now made 
for sale? and where ? Sry.ires. 


Scott's Waverley. — 

“Scott’s Waverley was offered, anonymously, to the 
Editor of this Volume. The price asked for it was re- 
fused. It then appeared as W. Scott's; but in a few days 
the name and placards were withdrawn, and the author 
said to be unknown.”—From A Million of Facts... by 
Sir Richard Phillips, 8vo., London, 1825, col. 648. 

Is anything farther known of this? 

Edinburgh. 


Dean Eedes’ Epitaph. —In the cathedral church 
at Worcester is a monument to the Rev. Richard 
Eedes, Dean of Worcester, the friend of Toby 
Mathew, and the author of Jter Boreale, a Latin 
poem preserved in the Bodleian Library.* 

The epitaph is one of the class denominated 
punning, being a play upon the name of the de- 
ceased ; but as I have met with copies containing 
some slight variation, I should be glad if any 
Worcester antiquary would verify or correct the 
following, particularly as to the punctuation, by 
collation with the inscription itself: — 

“ Ede, quis hic? Eedes. Cur hic? Quia prefuit Adi. 

Hc domino qualis visa? Beata domus. 

Ede gradum? Doctor. Qualis? Sacer Oxoniensis, 
Tamne pius vita quam fuit ore? Fuit. 

Cur lapis et loqueris? Sub me jacet Orphea vincens: 
Iste facit plus quam, saxa movere, loqui. 

Cur lapis et lacrymas? Jacturam defleo tantam. 
Eja! viatorem me quoque flere facis.” 

This epitaph is constructed in the form of a 
dialogue between the monument (Zapis) and a 
traveller (Viator) meditating among the tombs. 
I subjoin an attempted literal translation : 

“(V.) Tell who lies here? (L.) Eedes. (V.) Why is he 
here? (L.) Because he presided over rthit house [ of 
God.] (V.) What kind of a temple ¢ seemed he to the 
Lord? (L.) A blessed house. (V.) Tell his degree? 
(L.) A Doctor. (V.) Of what kind? (L.) Priest of Ox- 
ford. (V.) Was he as om in life as [is betokened } in 
his appearance? t (L.) [such] he was, (V.) And why 
thou [ inanimate | stone dost thou speak? (L.) Under me 
lies one that surpasses [even] Orpheus; [for] this man 


A. G. 


* “No two men were ever more intimate than Richard 
Eedes and Toby Mathews, Dean of Christ Ch., for they 
entirely loved each other for virtue and ingenuity sake; 
and when Mathews was to remove to the Deanery of 
Durham in 1584, Eedes intended to have him on his 
way thither for one day’s journey; but so betrayed were 
they by the sweetness of each other’s company and their 
own friendship, that he not only brought him to Durham, 
but for a pleasant penance wrote their whole journey in 
Latin verse, entituled Jter Boreale, several copies of which 
did afterwards fly abroad.”— Wood's Athene (Bliss), i. 
749, 

+ Note here the pun upon the name: what sort of an 
wdes (Eedes) or temple seemed he to the Lord? “Your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost,” 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

t His effigy is over the monument. 
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does more than make rocks to move [he makes ner} 
speak. (V.) And why weepest thou, 0 marble? (L. 
1 bewail so great a loss. (V.) Alas! [’tis true] thou 
causest me [ who am but] a traveller to weep also.” 
IravuRier. 


“ Cambridge University Calendar.” —In what 
years since its first appearance in 1796 has the 
publication of the Cambridge University Calendar 
been omitted ? Josera Rix. 

St. Neot’s. 

“ Cant.” — Will you, or some of your corre- 
spondents, kindly inform me of the earliest use of 
the word cant? Inthe Spectator, No. 147., the 
following account of its origin is given : — 
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places in Suffolk between the years a.p. 1580 and 
1734. 

An answer to any or all of these Queries will 
greatly oblige Battie Axe. 


“*Tis all over, like the fair of Athy.” —Can 
Messrs. D’Atton, FitzPatrick, or Buacker, or 
any others of your Irish contributors, supply the 
origin of this well-known Irish phrase, illustrative 
of a matter ending almost as soon as it had begun ? 
I also want an explanation of the following Irish 
phrase: “ I'll die where Bradley died, in the mid- 
dle of the bed,” i. e. at home, and happy. 

Where can I procure a copy of the late Sheffield 


| Grace’s Escape of Lord Nithsdale from the Tower 


“ Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew | 


Cant, who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister in some 
illiterate part of Scotland, who, by exercise and use, bad 
obtained the faculty alias gift of talking in the pulpit in 
such a dialect that it was said he was understood by 
none but his own congregation, and not by all of them. 
Since Master Cant’s time, it has been understood in a 
larger sense, and signifies all sudden exclamations, whin- 
ings, unusual tones, and, in fine, all preaching and pray- 
ing like the unlearned of the Presbyterians.” 


I should be glad to get the different shades of 
meaning traced. Exvut. 


Lions and Maids. — Addison refers, in Spec- 
tator, No. 13., to “the received opinion, that a 
lion will not hurt a virgin.” Besides Spenser's 
Una and the Lion, and the passage in the ballad 


of “8, George and the Dragon” (Percy, 3rd Ser. | 


b. iii. No. 2.), what allusions to this belief are to 
be found in our old writers ? ACHE. 


Families of Morsce. — In Hasted's History of 
Kent, vol. ii., I find, — 


his mash in Ditton and East Malling.” 

Again, Hasted, vol. i. p. 529. :— 

“ Queen Elizabeth made a grant of sundry premises in 
the parish of Higham to John Morsce.” 

1. Can any of your readers tell me whether the 
families of Morse now resident in Gloucestershire 
are descended from the above-mentioned John 
Morsce or Morce ? 


4 ” 
| vixen. 


2. Is the family of Morse now resident in Nor- | 


folk in any way connected with the Gloucester- 
shire families ? 

3. If originally all of the same family, how has 
the difference in the present armorial bearings of 
each branch arisen, there being three coats borne 
for Morse, viz.: Ar. a battle-axe in pale gu.; 
Party per pale ar. and sa. a chevron between 


three mullets pierced; Ar. a battle-axe ppr. be- | 


tween three pellets. The crests being either 
“ two battle-axes in saltier,” or “a knight armed, 
couped at the waist, bearing in dexter band a 
battle-axe.” 

In the Add. MSS. in the British Museum men- 


of London, as related by his Countess in a letter ? 
Poor Grace died July 11, 1850. E1n Fracer. 


Pie-griéche. — Sismondi, in his Histoire des 
Francais, a.p. 1614, states that Louis XIII. 
showed, at an early age, a passion for birds of 
prey: — 

“Tl vouloit toujours avoir dans son cabinet des éme- 
rillons, des pies-griéches et d’autres petits oiseaux de 
chasse.” — Vol. xxii. p. 295. 

An émerillon is a merlin hawk. The word 
griéche is stated, in the Dictionnaire de [ Aca- 
démie, to occur only in connexion with the 
substantives ortie and pie. Chambaud explains 
griéche by speckled, He states that “ ortie- 
griéche” is “the male, Roman, or Greek nettle ;” 
and that a “pie-griéche” is “a speckled magpye, 
a wary-angle.” ‘The word “pie-griéche” is also 
used metaphorically to signify “a scold,” “a 
Qu., what is the origin of the word 
griéche ? and what is the bird of the pie tribe 


| of which Louis XIII. was fond, and which has 


“ r V ; } % ¥ j 
cae AE yey OL ne ll | furnished a proverbial name for scolds in France? 


Borough of Trill.—I have in my collection an 
impression from a seal bearing the legend “S 
comvnitatis byrg de Trill,” and for a device a 
shield charged with three cheveronels. Was Trill 
an English municipal borough? if so, in what 
county was it situate? and when and from what 
cause did the corporation become extinct ? 

S. Pomican. 


Morville Family.—Can any of your readers give 
me information of an heiress of the Morvill (or 
Morville) family intermarrying with the Engleys 
or Sandeforth family? The Morville arms as 
quartered are, azure fretty and semée de lis or. 

Huo. 

Families of Anglo-Saxon Origin.—Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” contribute a list of 
English families who can be proved or assert 
themselves, or are reputed to be, of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. I mean of course families who have had 
landed estate from time immemorial, and who 


tion is made of several Morses living at various | bear coat armour. 
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And my query will then extend farther. What 
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are the coats,—whether they are original in the | 
| that every nation of antiquity bad its particular 


whole or in part, or whether they are to be found 
in Norman families, and what the latter are? 
H. C. C. 


Schiller’s “ Lucy” and Parody on it. — Some | 
| tau (0?) I should be glad to know on what 


letters have come into my possession written from 
France and Germany by a clergyman during a 
tour of three months in the autumn of 1801. In 
one from Leipsic he describes a dramatic per- 
formance which drew not only that town, but 
many visitors from considerable distances. It 
seems to have been a burlesque. The part which 
excited the greatest applause was a domestic 
scene in which a husband and wife admire their 
infant son, and weep over the charms of unso- 
ogee ape nature. “The boy throws himself on 

is back and kicks with his heels in the air. The 
father says, ‘how beautiful is nature,’ and does 
the same. 
a pair of enormous boots. 
parody on Schiller’s Zucy. The audience shrieked 
with delight.” The writer did not understand Ger- 


The actor is very short and fat, with | 
I was told it was a | 


man, and received his interpretation from a Ger- | 


man in French, so he might easily mistake names. 
Can any of your readers tell me the play seen, 
and that which is called Schiller’s “ Lucy ?” 

H. 8. J. 


Johnson and Warburton.—I happened to take 
up not long ago Dr. Parr’s once celebrated Letter 
to Bishop Hurd,—a production which, while it 
affords a notable illustration of the odium plusquam 
theologicum of an unmitred Whig towards a mitred 
one, is characterised by a robust and nervous 


force of thought and expression of which we may | 


look in vain for a living example. It is there 
mentioned that Johnson and Warburton met but 


once during their long career of contemporaneous | 


authorship, and that they parted without “ any di- 
minution of mutual dislike.” Can any of your 
readers particularise the date and the place of 
this;conjunction of those two great luminaries of 
thaf century — the fact that such a meeting took 
plate being confirmed by Johnson himself in one 
of his summaries to Shakspeare’s plays. He says, 
“Dr. Warburton told me, §c.,” a circumstance 
which imparts some interest to the present in- 
ary. 

“~ Mynchin, Mynchery, a Nun, or a NM 
In a modern dictionary these words are derived 
from monachina. Now this word is not in Du 
Cange or any of the Glossaries. A nun is usually 
called monialis, except those of St. Clare, who are 
Latinised minorisse. Has any reader met with 
the word monachina? Is not the probable deri- 
vation mynicene, or minicene ? —See Wilkins’ An- 
glo-Saron Laws, Canons of Edgar, and Liber 
Coustitutionum. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 
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The Letter Tau the Sign of the Hebrew Nation. 
—In Guillim’s Display of Heraldry it is stated 


sign. Of this he gives several examples, as the 
eagle for Rome, &c. 
In the Israelites he gives the Hebrew letter 


authority this is done, as I can find no ground for 
it in the Old Testament. Vetus. 


Comets. — The most important fact related as to 
these bodies appears to me to be this. It is said 
that one of them passed through Jupiter's system, 
close to some of his moons; and did not derange 
their eclipses even by one second of time. Will 
any reader favour me by a reference to the period 
when this occurred, and to a scientific account of 
the phenomenon ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Daye's Perigrinatio Scholastica.— Can any of 
your readers, learned in Elizabethan lore, tell me 
whether the following MS. is known in print ? — 

“ Perigrinatio Scholastica, or Learninges Pilgrimadge, 
containeing the straundge Aduentures, and various In- 
tertainements he found in his Trauailes towards the Shrine 
of Latria, composed and deuided into seuerall morall 
Tractates, by John Daye, Cantabr.” 

It is dedicated to “his verie worthie friende, 
M'. Thomas Downtonn, Gentlemann, and brother 
of the Right Wopp'. Companie of the Vintners.” 

There is an acrostic by Day on Thomas Down- 
ton in the Shakspeare Society's Papers, vol. i. p. 
18.; and it is pleasant to find that the old actor 
was in sufficiently good ease to make it worth 
Day's while to dedicate a book to him. Unfortu- 
nately I can find no trace of a date in any part of 
the MS. G. H. K. 


A Point in Heraldry.— Erasmus in his Funus, 
speaking of the tomb to be erected to the memory 
of Balearcus, says, “ nec deesset gales suz crista ; 
crista erat onocrotali collum: nec clypeus levo 
brachio, in quo insignia hee erant, Tria capita 


| apri silvestris aurea, in planitie argentea,” (Colloq. 


M. A. | 


unnery.—— | 


p. 320., ed. London, 1692). Upon the latter pas- 
sage there is a marginal note, by whom does not 
appear: “ Data opera fingit insignia vitiosa. Nam 
caduceatorum leges habent, adulterina esse insig- 
nia gue habent metallum super metallum.” 

Is this alleged rule to be found in any heraldic 
writer of authority? Perhaps it belonged to 
foreign heraldry. The existence of such a rule 
would indicate a curious state of moral and social 
feeling. We all know that arms are sometimes 
borne with marks of bastardy—how such arms 
can be considered honourable may well be a ques- 
tion: but it seems scarcely conceivable that any 
person in any circumstances would consent to use 
arms proclaiming an origin, not only illegitimate, 
but also adulterous. Davip Gam. 
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Barretts “ E. on Swift.” — Archdeacon 
Rowan gives the following particulars in p. 43. of 
his Brief Memorials of the Case and Conduct of 
Trinity College, Dublin, A.D. 1686-90 (4to. Dub- 
lin, 1858) : — 

“It would appear that Dr. Barrett, when he wrote his 
Essay on Swift, must have had access to documents no 
longer preserved among the records of Colleges. He gives 
us two extracts from ‘A Petition presented by the College 
to Lord Tyrconnell, praying to be excused from admit- 
ting Bernard Doyle a Fellow,’ to which we find no refer- 
ence on the Minutes....... Dr. Barrett also mentions 
that Doyle ‘persevered in his applications’ to Lord Tyr- 
connell, and spared no. invectives against the College; 
but that in the meantime Mr. Hassett procured a Manda- 
mus, &c. As none of these facts appear in the records 
now before us, and as Dr. Barrett was not a man to quote 
from an imaginary authority, it is evident he had access 
to some documents to which he has not left a reference.” 

What the documents in question? and if ex- 
tant, where preserved? Any point connected 
with Swift, directly or indirectly, will excuse a 
Query. AbBBBA. 


Hewitt, Hewett, Huet, or Hewyt Family. —I 
am, as I have been for some years past (as stated 
in “N. & Q,” 2™ §. vi. 294.), collecting ma- 
terials for the compilation of a series of tested and 
proved pedigrees of the families, and biographical 
notices of the worthies of the name,—in fact, a 
history of the House, and I am anxious to put 
myself in communication with anybody and every- 
body who can and will kindly furnish me infor- 
mation. 

Any person bearing the name whom I may have 
overlooked, who will send me particulars or tra- 
ditions of his descent, will much oblige me; and I 
shall feel deeply indebted to any gentleman, who, 
being aware of the occurrence of the name among 
his records (title-deeds, manorial proceedings, &c.), 
will favour me with extracts and particulars ; or to 
any amateur genealogists or antiquaries or clergy- 
men who will communicate to me any particulars 
from obituaries in old magazines or newspapers (I 
have all from the Gent.'s Magazine), lists of, or 
extracts from, wills, marriage licences, parish re- 
gisters, transcripts of same, State Paper or other 
record offices: no matter how trivial the informa- 
tion may seem, I shall feel obliged for it. 

J. F. N. Hewerr. 

Tyr Mab Ellis, Pont-y-Pridd, Glamorgan. 


Trish State Papers of James II.—In Archdea- 
con Rowan’s Brief Memorials of the Case and 
Conduet of Trinity College, Dublin, A.D. 1686-90 
(4to. Dublin, 1858), are the following words, p. 
44:— 

“I know not whether the Irish State Papers of James’ 
short reign are preserved, or whether they were abstracted 
in his hasty flight, or otherwise destroyed in the confusion 
of the time.” 

Can any reader of “ N, & Q.” throw light upon 
the subject ? ABHBA. 
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Mipheher Alphery.— Mipheker Alphery is said 
(Biogr. Brit. 2nd ed. i. p. 164.; Walker's Suff. 
of Ci ly pt. ii. p. 183.) to have been “of the im- 
perial ine” of Russia, and to have been twice 
invited to claim the throne of his ancestors. In 
what degree was he related to either of the Rus- 
sian sovereigns ? Josern Rix. 


Waters and Gilbert Arms.—Can no one of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” furnish any answer to the 
Query on this subject which appeared in “N. & 
Q.,” 2™ S. vi. 49.? Any item in relation to it is 
desired by CLEMENT. 

Cambridge, Mass., U. 8. 


wis po Staffordshire. —In looking over the 
Heralds’ Visitations for Staffordshire, I see a family 
therein described as of “ Walgrange.” Not being 
able to find any mention thereof in Shaw or 
Erdeswicke, perhaps some of your numerous cor- 
respondents might be good enough to afford the 
information required. CrsTRL&. 


Leathern Dollar.—I have in my possession a 
dollar (but of leather silvered on each side), and I 
have some faint idea of having read somewhere 
that such were issued to a Spanish army (in the 
dearth of silver), as a species of assignats, but I 
cannot recal the circumstances. Can you help 
me ? D. R. 


The Middle Passage. — Why is the passage of 
Africans brought as slaves in a slave ship across 
the Atlantic called the “ Middle passage?” We 
are all quite familiar with the expression of “ the 
horrors of the middle passage,” but I have never 
yet seen any satisfactory reason assigned for the 
use of the word “ middle.” ScRurator. 

Charleston, South Carolina, 

Nov. 8. 1858. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


The Dauphin.—There died lately in America 
the Rev. Eleazar Williams, a priest of the Anglo- 
American church. Has any one of your readers 
seen the work, published in New York by Put- 
nam, 1854, which professes to prove this gentle- 
man to have been “the Lost Prince ;” i. e. Louis 
XVII.? ‘The work was written by the Rev. 
J. H. Hanson (since deceased), who was a man 
of talent and of virtue. If any one has read it, I 
propose two Queries :— 

1, Does it not prove that the common story 
about the Dauphin is false ? 

2. Does it not raise its point to a high degree of 
probability ? C. 

[The melancholy story of the little French Dauphin 
has been so fully and ably discussed by M. A. de Beau- 
chesne (who devoted twenty years to the subject), in his 
| Louis XVII, sa Vie, son Agonie, sa Mort ; Captivité de la 
Famille Royale au Temple, Ouvrage enrichi d’ Autographes, 
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de Portraits, et de Plans, 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1852, as 
to place beyond debate all farther questions respecting 
that prince’s identity and miserable end. The name of 
the late Rev. Eleazar Williams, who died at Hogansburg, 
U. 8., on the 8th Aug. last, must be added to the already 
long roll of Fauxr-Dauphins, whose pretensions to lapsed 
royalty have excited from time to time the sympathies of 
the over-credulous. We doubt not the late Rev. J. H. 
Hanson was a highly respectable, talented, and conscien- 
tious gentleman, but, without having perused his work, 
entitled (we believe) The Lost Prince, we are persuaded 
that no arguments he may have adduced in it could dis- 
prove the authentic details contained in the Memoirs 


of MM. Hue, Cléry, and Turgy, and of the Duchesse | 
| does not relate to either of the Marshalls, but more pro- 


d’Angouléme (who were inmates of the Temple during the 
captivity of the Royal Family of France), much less dis- 





turb the Memoires Historiques of M. Eckard, which is a | 
judicious and interesting summary of all the fore-named | 


authorities. A “Lost Prince” is avery rare kind of trea- 
y 


sure-trove, and hence, we presume, the passionate desire of | 


a certain class of individuals to go in quest of it. The late 
Mr. Williams, whether mad or sober, appears to have been 
less successful in his claims to identity with poor little 
Louis, the Dauphin, than the many pretenders who pre- 
ceded him. } 


Marshall Queries. —Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” give any information relative to Sir George 
Marshall, Knight, Equerry to King James I., and 
his daughter, who married Marmaduke Marshall of 
Morton-upon-Swayle in the county of York, by 
whom she had four children. What became of 
them, and what their names ? 

There is a pedigree of this family in Harleian 
MSS. No. 1487. p. 291.b—2. The name of the 
residence of Sir George Marshall is illegible in the 
manuscript.* Were these Marshalls members of 
the family of Marshall of Carleton in the county 
of N otts ? 

I should also be glad to get some information 
respecting the “two Marshalls” mentioned in 
Lysons’ Cheshire. They were daughters of Mr. 
Marshall, chaplain to Lord Gerard, and were 
famous women-actors in London in 1672; one of 
them was the original Roxana in Lee's Alexander 
the Great, and was decoyed into a sham marriage 


by Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford. It is said 
that Charles II, insisted upon his settling a pen- 
sion upon her, and she never appeared on the 


stage after. Had she any children, and what 
became of them ? G. W. M. 


[There is a little obscurity in the biography of these 
two celebrated actresses. Sir Peter Leycester, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Lord Gerard of Bromley, observes, in 
his History of Cheshire, that “the two famous women- 
actors in London were daughters of Marshall, chap- 
lain to Lord Gerard, by Elizabeth, bastard daughter of 
John Dutton of Dutton. Sir Peter, being connected by 
marriage with the Duttons, ought to have known the 
facts connected with the parentage of these ladies, From 
an entry in Pepys’s Diary (26th Oct. 1667), it would 
seem, however, that Anne and Rebecca Marshall were the 
daughters of Stephen Marshall, a Presbyterian minister. 
But,as Lord Braybrooke observes in a note on this passage, 
“ it does not seem likely that Lord Gerard, who wasastaunch 
Royalist, would have selected a Presbyterian minister for 











[* Sometime of Cole Park, co. Wilts. ] 





fashionable new play.’ 


his chaplain, If Nell Gwyn’s story was untrue, the re- 
mark would have lost all its point.” Pepys says, “ Mrs, 
Pierce tells me that the two Marshalls at the King’s 
house are Stephen Marshall's, the great Presbyterian’s 
daughters: and that Nelly [Gwyn] and Becke Marshall, 
falling out the other day, the latter called the other my 
Lord Buckhurst’s mistress. Nell answered her, ‘I was 
but one man’s mistress, though I was brought up in a 
brothel to fill strong waters to the gentlemen; and you 
are a mistress to three or four, though a Presbyter’s pray- 
ing daughter.’ ” 

Again, the story narrated by Hamilton, in his Memoirs 
of Count Grammont, of a trick played off by Aubrey de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, on a player of the part of Roxana, 


bably to Mrs. Davenport. Geneste, who seems to have 
investigated the origin of this story, states, that “The 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont were translated by 
Boyer in 1714. At p. 246. we have a story, which is 
briefly as follows: The Earl of Oxford fell in love with a 
handsome player, belonging to the Duke’s Theatre, who 
acted to perfection, particularly the part of Roxana in the 
Rival Queens, insomuch that she was afterwards called by 
that name. The Earl, not having succeeded in his at- 
tempts to seduce her, had recourse to the stratagem of 
marrying her by a sham parson. When the cheat was 
discovered, she threw herself in vain at the king’s feet, to 
demand justice: she was fain to rise up again without 
redress, and to be contented with an annuity of 3002. 
Curll, in his History of the Stage, 1741, says Mrs. Mar- 
shall was more known by the name of Roxalana from her 
acting that part. He then gives an account of her sham 
marriage with the Earl of Oxford. It does not, however, 
appear that Mrs. Marshall acted Roxalana in any play. 
Davies, in his Miscellanies, vol. iii. p. 278., repeats the 
story of Mrs. Marshall and Lord Oxford. Malone sup- 
poses that Roxalana was Mrs. Davenport, who acted 
Roxalana in the Siege of Rhodes at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in 1661, and Roxalana in Mustapha in 1663: this is 
highly probable. In a new translation of the Memoirs 
which was published in 1818, we find a material difference 
from Boyer’s translation: we there read that the actress, 
of whom the story is told, had acted * Roxana in a very 
Bover appears to have falsified the 
text in a most unjustifiable manner; he ought to have 
translated the words as he found them, and then have 
given his supposed information as to the name of the 
play ina note. The author of the Memoirs had evidently 
forgotten the name of the play: he seems to have called 
the actress Roxana, by mistake, instead of Roxalana. 
The name of Roxana does not occur in any play that 
came out between the Restoration and 1667, when the 
Rival Queens was printed. An actress in the Duke’s 
Theatre could not possibly have acted Roxana in the Ri- 
val Queens, as that play came out at the King’s Theatre. 
Besides the Rival Queens was not written till some years 
after the pretended marriage—so that there seems no 
reason whatever for supposing that the actress mentioned 
in the Memoirs was Mrs. Marshall; and there is the 
strongest reason for concluding that she was Mrs. Daven- 
port. Downes expressly says that Mrs. Davenport was 
erept the stage by love: she was probably decoyed into a 
sham marriage; and, as she had an annuity of 3002 
a-year, she did not return to the stage. The very fashion- 
able play was, in all probability, Mustapha.”—Some Ac- 
count of the English Stage, i. 48.) 


Dunelvessel.—Is Dunelvessel the modern name 
of Dunilbrissel ? 

In a note from Sir Walter Scott to the late 
Thomas Uwins, the names of Dunelvessel and 
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Tarnaway occur. In Percy's Reliques, vol. ii. p. 
215, note to “ Young Waters,” the name of Du- 
nilbrissel is found : — 

“The seventh of February this year, 1592, the Earle 
of Murray was cruelly murthered by the Earle of Hunt- 
ley at his house in Dunilbrissel, Fyffe-shyre,” &c. 

Any information as to the identity of the names, 
and the name of present possessor (if Lord Mer- 
veny ?) will much oblige Saran Uwins. 

Staines. 

5 now spelt Donibristle, is in the parish of 
Dalgety, in Fifeshire. It is the seat of the Earl of Moray, 
and was, in 1592, the scene of the cruel murder of the 
bonny or handsome Earl, whose charms were supposed to 
have engaged the beart of Anne of Denmark, and to have 
excited the jealousy of her royal spouse. The former, at 
least, was the popular notion of the time: — 

“He was a braw gallant, 
And he play’d at the gluve; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh! he was the Queene’s love.” 

Tarnaway, now spelt Darnaway, is the name of another 
seat of the Earl of Moray, in the parish of Dyke in Elgin- 
shire. For a description of it see Statistical Account of 
Scotland, xiii. 222. (Elginshire), and Carlisle’s Topog. 
Dict. of Scotland, art. Dye.) 


Maryland, U. S. — After whom was it so 
called ? Apusa. 


{ Maryland was named from Henrietta Maria, Queen of 

*Chariles |., who was called Queen Mary by the King and 

her Court. Charles J. granted a charter for the territory 
to Lord Baltimore in 1632.] 


Federa.— Are there any good collections of 
treatises published, besides Rymer's well-known 
work? I shall feel greatly obliged if some kind 
reader will furnish a list. Herpert. 

[ We know only of Rymer’s work quoted by our corre- 
spondent. There are in the British Museum fifty-nine 
folio volumes of unpublished documents collected by 
Rymer for his great work. They extend from the reign 
of Henry III. to Elizabeth, and are numbered Add. MSS. 
4573 —4630. } 





Replies. 
PARISH REGISTERS. 
(2°¢ S. vi. 379.) 


I have recently devoted two months (off and 
on) to the examination of the contents of the pa- 
rish chest belonging to Sidmouth, Devon, with 
the consent of the vicar and churchwardens. 
Apart from my general turn for antiquarian and 
genealogical pursuits, I was moved to do this for 
the sake of historical reseatch relating to my own 
neighbourhood. What is called the Parish Regis- 
ter, that is, the register of marriages, births, and 
deaths (why do the newspapers wrongly put the 
births before the marriages ?), is commonly kept 
at the vicarage house in all parts of the country, 


the entries. This is a reprehensible practice. 
These important books, by being pushed away 
into any odd corner, or, as Mr. Lancmeap and 
Mr. Bruce say, with too much truth, into damp 
ae under stairs, or into back kitchens, become 
ooked upon with indifference, and then are treated 
with neglect. It is astonishing to me that the 
Bishops, and Deans and Chapters, do not exercise 
an authority over these things. If careless minis- 
ters are not amenable to any power, what hope is 
there of their amendment? The mere fact of 
being a clergyman does not make a man an anti- 
quary. But this is not the point. The clergy- 
man who, by neglect, allows injury to come to 
these records, betrays a trust which had been re- 
— in him when he was presented to his parish. 
s this strong language? ‘That, however, is not 


| the question. The question is this — am I stating 


| things true or false ? 


A few years ago the vicar- 


| age house in a parish not far from where I live, 


I presume for the greater convenience of making | 








was accidentally burnt down; the registers, ac- 
cording to the much-to-be-condemned practice, 
being kept in it. Some time after this, when a 
new house had been erected on the site of the old 
one, I was sitting with the vicar in his dining- 
room, listening to an account of the accident. I 
inquired after the fate of the registers, when I 
was told that they were spoilt, and of no farther 
use. But manifesting a curiosity to see them, a 
servant was summoned, and told to bring in “ that 
basket from the back parlour.” An old basket 
was brought in, at the bottom of which lay two or 
three lumps of what looked like half-burnt pieces 
of wood. The fire had surrounded them, and re- 
duced them to charcoal, all but a mass in the 
centre, fortunately containing the greater part of 
the writing. The inch of margin round the writ- 
ing was a cinder; and the heat had cockled and 
twisted up all the rest so much that it was im- 
possible to separate the skins of vellum. The 
worthy vicar seemed surprised that I should think 
there was now any value in these remains, or that 
I should lay any stress upon the fact that they 
still ought to be carefully preserved. It was 
after this visit that I wrote to “N. & Q.” (1* S. 
x. 106.) to make inquiry about the restoration of 
singed vellum. Mr. LANGmMEAD comments on the 
neglected state of the registers in the West of Eng- 
land, as far as his own observation went ; and with 
respect to the Eastern part of the country, I may 
remark, that I did not find them much better last 
year, when I examined several, in pursuit of some 
genealogical inquiries relating to my own ances- 
tors. I scarcely know what to think of the plan 
of sending them all to the Record Offices in Chan- 
cery Lane; and the Eprror points out some difli- 
culties. If that were done, attested copies ought 
of course to be left in the various parishes for 
local reference; but would not the originals be 
safe in a parish chest, especially if of iron, kept in 


f 
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a dry place, and under three locks, the vicar and 
the churchwardens each keeping a key? I in- 
cline to this from the fact that documents are 
more interesting in the places to which they refer 
than anywhere else. But the register of mar- 
riages, &c., is only a small portion of the records 
of a parish. The chest generally contains old title- 
deeds, conveyances of land, memorandums relating 
to rates and other local matters, and church- 
wardens’ accounts. All these are highly interest- 
ing, and highly valuable. The oldest deed in my 
own parish bears date 1328. I skimmed over every 


document ; noted down the heads of the contents | 


of each, and then arranged them chronologically, 
I then wrote all these particulars on the right- 
hand pages of a book, leaving the left-hand pages 
for notes and observations ; and this book I have 
given to the use of the vicar and churchwardens, 
and the public. Such a catalogue ought to be 


made in every parishs and if there is not to be | 


found a gentleman who will do it for his amuse- 
ment, it should be done and paid for. Perhaps if 
arate were proposed in vestry, to defray the ex- 
penses of such a work, it would be resisted by the 
ignorant portion of the community. The vicar 
and the churchwardens have given me their 
warmest thanks for the trouble I took in the com- 
= of this catalogue. Though there are many 

onourable exceptions to the cases of neglect 
above alluded to, still, as a rule, it must be de- 
clared that in every part of the kingdom they are 
very badly looked after. I have frequently asked 
myself in whom the power would be that should 
enforce a greater care being taken of them. In 
the first place, To whom do they belong ? for the 
ownership must be somewhere. Do they belong 
to the incumbents? Scarcely. To the church- 
wardens ? Surely not. I know nothing of the law 
in the case (I wish some of the legal correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.” would tell us), but why may 
we not consider them either as national property, 
like the MSS. in the Record Offices in London, 
or else that they belong to the public, and that the 
incumbents of the different parishes merely hold 
them in trust? In case of any damage befalling 
them through neglect, unfortunately there does 
not appear to be any recognised authority which 
should call them to account, or of which they live 
in fear. Have not the bishops of the various dio- 
ceses any power in the matter? I trust that these 
discussions will bring out all these points more 
forcibly, and finally effect what is now so much to 
be desired. P. Hurcutson. 





I have lately had occasion to make a search 
among the church registers of many parishes in 
Lincolnshire and elsewhere ; and whilst I acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and kindness with which, al- 
most uniformly, every facility was afforded to my 


inquiries by the official custodians of those im- 


| portant documents, I have had to lament the 
| great disorder in which the more ancient records 

were frequently found, and the little care which 
| has been, and still is, taken of them. The new 
regulations for the registry of recent and current 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, seem to be al- 
most everywhere faithfully attended to. Cannot 
something be done to prevent farther destruction 
to the older records? If there be any statutory 
or other regulations respecting these valuable 
papers, a brief statement of them in your pages 
may perhaps call attention to the subject, and aid 
the object in view. Pisuey Taomrson. 


| Stoke Newington. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH COIN. 
(2™ §. vi. 266. 357. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Bucxrow for his re- 
ference to Say’s Political Economy. From it I 
learn that, in the time of Charlemagne, the French 
livre (like the Anglo-Saxon pound) represented a 
pound weight of silver. 

Looking at the pound weight of Charlemagne, 
as being (like the English pound of silver) divisi- 
ble into ounces, pennyweights, and grains, it will 
be seen that originally the French livre (like the 
pound of this country) represented 240 penny- 
weights of silver: that the French sous (like the 
shilling of this country) represented 12 penny- 
weights; and thus the French denier (like the 
English penny) weighed 1 pennyweight, or 24 


grains. ; 
In order to complete the comparison, there are 
two points that require to be ascertained :— 1. the 


relative weight of the pound in the two countries ; 
2. the relative fineness of the silver. 

If I am not mistaken, the pound weight of silver 
among the Anglo-Saxons, as well as under the 
Norman and Plantagenet kings, was that which is 
designated as the Jower pound: being lighter than 
the pound 7roey in the proportion of 15 to 16. 

What was the weight of Charlemagne’s pound ? 
On the second point, I may begin with giving an 
answer to part at least of Mr. Eastwoon’s in- 
quiry (2™ S. vi. 373.). On referring to Ruding’s 
Annals of the Coinage (vol. i.), it will be seen 
that the standard of fineness among the Anglo- 
Saxons was (what our standard of fineness still 
is) 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine to 18 dwts. of alloy. What 
was Charlemagne’s standard of fineness ? 

From the data furnished by Say I collect that 
in the reign of St. Louis (1226—1270), the livre 
represented no more than about 56 dwts. of silver ; 
the denier weighing only about 5} grains. At that 
time the English penny weighed 22 grains, or 
thereabouts: so that, supposing the pound weight 
to have been the same in both countries, the value 
of £ s, d. sterling must (in the reign of our Hen. 
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IIL.) have been to the value of £ s. d. Tournois, 
as nearly as possible in the ratio of 4 to 1. 

From the reign of St. Louis, Say jumps at once 
to the epoch of the French Revolution. During 
this interval of more than five centuries, the 
French coin went through a continual course of 
what political economists call debasement ; the old 
French writers called it augmentation. Where can 
I find an account of the successive steps ? 

At the time of the French Revolution, Say tells 
us that the livre was no more than the sixth part 
of an ounce, or the seventy-second part of a 
pound. From this statement it is to be collected 
that the pound of silver at that time was — what 
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sophy; of a smaller work. printed along with it, 
styled, it is believed, A Knowledge of Spirit, 
and of the Sanscrit treatise on arithmetic called 
Lilawati, all published in India, it is thought be- 
tween 1812 and 1815. It is supposed he pro- 
jected other works, such as translations of Sanscrit 
Treatises on Algebra and Astronomy, and an ori- 
ginal 5 a Dictionary or Pantheon of 
Hindu Mythology; but none of these were ever 
published, and it is not known if they were ever 
| completed or even begun. He may, too, possibly 
| have contributed towards the Transactions of the 
| Bombay Literary Society; but reference as to that 
| might be made, to determine the point, to the 





he expressly states it to have been in the time of | Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 
G. 


Charlemagne — a pound of 12 ounces. 

From some authorities that I have consulted, it 
would appear that in France silver, like other 
commodities, was weighed by the Poids de Marc. 

In the Poids de Marc, the pound is stated to 
contain 9216 French grains (equal to 7555 Eng- 
lish grains); and it is described as being divided 
into two marcs of eight pounds each, so as to make 
the pound a pound of 16 ounces. 

It strikes me as not improbable that the pound 
of silver may have been a mark and a half. Is 
this surmise correct ? MELETES. 





DE. JOHN TAYLOR OF BOMBAY. 

(2 S. vi. 309.) 
Dr. John Taylor was born in Edinburgh, edu- 
cated at that University, became a member of the 
toyal Physical Society, and took his degree of 
M.D. in 1804; his thesis being “ De Dysenteria.” 
Soon afterwards he went to Bombay, and con- 
tinued there till nearly the time of bis death, which 
took place towards the end of 1821] at Shiraz in 
Persia, whither he had gone shortly before for the 
benefit of his health. He was never resident at 
Bussorah, nor indeed, so far as the writer of this 
is informed, was he ever employed out of the me- 
dical service at Bombay, except, perhaps, as trans- 
lator or interpreter to the Recorder’s Court there. 
He married before going to India, and his wife, 
who had not accompanied him, died soon after 
his departure, leaving him a son (also named John), 
who became a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh, and was elected their 
treasurer. ‘The latter was in good practice in that 
city, where he died in July, 1856, much esteemed 


by his professional brethren, and very generally | 


regretted. 

Lhe only works published by Dr. Taylor (sen.), 
so far as recollected, were translations of the Sans- 
crit allegorical drama styled by him in English, as 
is believed, The Rise of the Moon of Jutellect, with 
a learned and curious preliminary dissertation on 
the various schools of Hindu metapbysical philo- 











Edinburgh. 





ENGLISH MODE OF PRONOUNCING GREEK. 
(2™ §. vi. 167. 249.) 


Sie J. E. Tennent has very ably shown how we 
| derived our pronunciation of Greek, and quoted a 
passage from Bishop Gardiner’s decree, statin 
where it may be found in full.* The decree itself 
is so authoritative, that you may deem it worth 
preserving in “ N. & Q.” 
“ Edicta Stephani Vintoniensis E/piscopi, Cancellarii Cantab. 
de pronuntiatione lingvae Grace et Latina. 
“ Stephanus Wintoniensis Episcopus, Academia Canta- 
| brigiensis Cancellarius, cum mea, tum Senatus universi 
legitima auetoritate, rogatione ad me delata, quid in lite- 
rarum sorffs ac lingue tum Grace tum Latine pronun- 
tiatione spectandum, sequendum, tenendum sit, ita edico. 

“(Quisquis nostruin potestatem agnoscis, sonos, literis 
sive Grecis sive Latinis, ab usu publico presentis seculi 
alienos, privato judicio affingere ne audeto. 

“Quod vero ea in re major auctoritas edixerit, jusserit, 
preceperit, id omnes amplectuntor et observanto. 

“ Diphthongas Greecas, nedum Latinas, nisi id diwresis 
exigat, sonis ne diducito, neve divellito. Quasitam usu 
alteri vocaliurth prerogitivam ne adimito. Sed ut marem 
femingw dominari sinito. Que vero earum in commu- 
niope soni usu convenerunt, iis tu negotium ne facessito. 

“As ab «, o et « ab « sono ne ‘distinguito. Tantum in 
orthographia discrimen servato, 7, ¢, v uno eodemque sono 
exprimito; cujusque tamen propriam ip orthographia 
sedem diligenter notato. 

“In « et y quoties cum diphthongis aut vocalibus 
sonos « aut « referentibus consonantur, quoniam a doctis 
etiamoum in usu variantur, aliis densiorem, aliis tenui- 
orem sonum aftingentibus, utriusque pronuntiationis mo- 
dum discito: ne aut horum aut illorum aures offendas; 
neve de sonis litem inutiliter excites; cwterum, qui in his 
sonus a pluribus receptus est, illum frequentato. 

“ B literam ad exemplum nostri 4, ne inspissato, sed ad 
imitationem v consonantis mollius proferto. 

“ Literas * et 7, item y et «, pro loco et situ alios atque 
alios sonos admittere memento. Itaque 7 et * tum demum 
8 quum proxime locantur, hwe post +, illa post v, his locis 
videlicet litera + referat nostrum d, * vero ) nostram 
exprimat. 


{* This decree is also printed in Strype’s Heeles. Me- 
morials, vol, i. pt. ii. p. 479., ed. 1822.—Ep. ] 
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“Litera porro ycum proxima sedem occupet ante «, x, 
aut aliud y, huic tu non suum, sed sonum » litere accom- 
modato, « autem oy. ¥ posite sonum y affingito. 

“Ne multa. In sonis omnino ne philosophator, sed 
utitor presentibus. In hiis siquid emendandum sit, id 
omne autoritati permittito. Publice vero profiteri quod 
ab autoritate sancita diversum, et consuetudine loquendi 
recepta alienum sit, nefas esto. 

“Quod hic exprimitur, id- consuetudini consentaneum 
ducito, hactenusque pareto. 

“Si quis autem, quod abominor, secus fecerit, et de 
sonis, re sane (si ipsam spectis) levicula, si contentionis 
inde natz indignitatem, non ferenda: controversiam pub- 
lice moverit, aut obstinato animi proposito receptum a 
plerisque omnibus sonorum modum abrogare aut impro- 
bare perrexerit; quive sciens prudens ad hoc data opera, 


quod hic sancitum est, verbo factove publico, palam con- | 


tempeerit, hunc hominem, quisquis is erit, ineptum omnes 
habento: et a senatu, siquidem ex eo numero jam fuerit, 
is qui auctoritati preest, nisi resipuerit, expellito. Inter 
candidatos vero si sit, ab omni gradu honoris arceto. Ex 
plebe autem Scholarium si fuerit, quum ita haberi id ei 
commodo esse possit, pro scholari ne censeto. Puerilem 
denique temeritatem, si quid publice ausa fuerit, domi 
apud suos castigari curato, Postremo, Vicecancellarius et 
Procuratores, qu hic prescripta sunt, ne contemnantur, 
neve edicto fraus aliqua fiat, pro modo jurisdictionis sin- 
guli providento. 

“Ab his si quid adversum hee admissum sit, aut 
omissum, mulcta est quam dixerit Cancellarius. In 
summa, hoc edictum omnes sacrosanctum ita habento, 
ut nec contumacibus remissum, nec resipiscentibus seve- 
rum esse videatur. Datum Londini 18 Calend. Junias, 


anno Domini 1542.” 
T. W. Wonror. 
srighton. 





MODE OF PRONOUNCING LATIN, 


(2™ §S. vi. 267, 313.) 
The following extract from Coryate’s Crudities 
(page 352. of the 4to. edition, 1611), tends to 
show that the present English pronunciation of 
Latin was already in use in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Tom Coryate was born in the year 
1577, and his knowledge of Latin must have been 
acquired before the close of that century : — 


“ The Italian, when he uttereth any Latin word wherein 
this letter iis to be pronounced long, doth alwaies pro- 
nounce it as a double e, viz.,as ee. As for example: he 
pronounceth feedes for fides; veeta for vita; ameeeus for 
amicus, &c,; but where the i is not to be pronounced long, 
he uttereth it as we doe in England: as in these wordes, 
impius, aquila, patria, ecclesia; not aqueela, ye eccle- 
seea, And this pronunciation is so generall in all Ltaly, 
that every man which speaketh Latin soundeth a double 
eforani. Neither is it proper to Italy only, but to all 
other nations whatsoever in Christendome saving to Kng- 
land. For whereas in my travels | diseoursed in Latin 
with Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Danes, Polonians, 
Suecians, and divers others, 1 observed that every one 
with whom I had any conference pronounced the é after 
the same manner that the Italians use, Neither would 
some of them (amongst whom | was not a little inquisi- 
tive for the reason of this their pronunciation) sticke to 
aflirme that Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Hortensius, Caesar, 
and those other selected flowers of eloquence amongst the 
auncient Romans, pronounced the i in that sort as they 
themselves doe. Whereupon having observed such a 


ENGLISH 


generall consent amongst them in the pronunciation of 
this letter, I have thought good to imitate these nations 
herein, and to abandon my old English pronunciation of 
vita, fides, and amicus, as being utterly dissonant from 
the sound of all other nations; and have determined (God 
willing) to retayne the same till my dying day.” 

We should do well to follow the example of 
the Odcombian, and abandoning our present ab- 
surd pronunciation of the Latin vowels, adopt 
that in use among all Continental nations, as well 
as in Scotland. Heyer Hers. 





HEWETT OF KILLAMARCH OR KYNWOLDMARCH, 
DERBY. 


(2™ S. vi. 382.) 
Epitaph and Curious Epigram. 


As continuation of, and pendant to, a communi- 
| cation respecting this family, I submit the inscrip- 
| tion on the splendid monument in St. Paul's 
cathedral, erected to the memory of one of the 
members of that house : — 


“ Memoria S. 
Gulielmo Hewit, Armigero, 
Roberti Hewit, 
A Killamarch, in Agro Derbiensi 
Filio, secundo genito. 
Qui mortuo fratre, Natu Majore, 
Paternam crevit hereditatem, 
Posterisque transmittit : 
Nobilem Mercaturam Exercuit. 
Vita integerrima fuit, et moribus suavissimis. 
Bonarum literarum studia promovit. Egenorum prover- 
tus largiter auxit. 
Liberalitate, 
Charitate, 
Insignis, 
Nee Minor Pietate, 
Religionem, cum Ministris Sacris, et 
Coluit et fovit. 
Ita per omnia sic ubique ¢ 
Probitatis, 
Comitatis, 
Candoris, 
Virum exemplar. 
Christum Redemptorem Cogitans, 
Vitam ante Mortem Consummaverit 
Filios genuit quatuor, 
Joannem, 
Salomonem, 
Thomam, 
Gulielmum, 
Et Filias duas, 
Mariam, (1) 
Elizabetham, (2) 
Annum 77 agens. 

(3) 12% June, 1599, ad patriam 
Ceelestem Evocatus, 
Maguum sui desiderium reliquit 
Posteris, 

Qui hoe pie ac mewren. 
KP 


essit, ut 





[ Vide also Collins’ Buronetage, i. 445. 

In connexion with the above fulsome epitaph, 
I transcribe a satirical epigram contrasting with, 
and written in ridicule of it : — 
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On Riih Hewet. 
“ Here lyes rich Hewet, a gentleman of note, 

For why? — He gave 3 owles in his Coate *, (4) 

Ye see he is buried in the church of St. Paule, 

He was wise — because rich — and now you know all.” 

Extracted from a magazine called The Mirror 
(1823), vol. ii. p. 298., said to be from Cam- 
den’s Remains, 

This tomb was near Dean Colet's, but was re- 
moved with Sir William Cockaine and others to 
the yard where a new convocation-house has 
been erected, when the “ ghastly entablature ” (as 
some author, I forget who, terms it) of skulls, 
skeletons, bones, hour-glasses, scythes, shovels, 
pickaxes, coffins, and other emblems of mortality 
with which the tomb, according to the peculiar 
taste prevailing in that century, was profusely de- 
corated, was then destroyed. 

Where, in Camden's Remains, does this mock 
epitaph occur? and does this monument still 
exist ? 

This William, Esquire, of London and Killa- 
march is too often confounded (as in the case of 
the pedigree of Hewet of Pishiobury, Viscount 
Hewet, given in Clutterbuck's History of Herts) 
with Sir William, Knight, Lord Mayor of London, 
1560, (Oct. 4th, 1560, letter from Queen to Sir 
William Hewett, Lord Mayor, to affix the mark of 
a greyhound and portcullis on testoons in cur- 
rency to distinguish the base from the better sort, 
Cal. State Papers, vol. xiv. Lemon,) twice Mayor 
according to some, born at Wales, York., who, in 
accordance with the provisions of his will (proved 


1566) was buried with his wife Alice, daughter of | 


Leveson of Kent, and his daughter Ann, spouse of 
Sir Edward Osborne, in St. Martin's, Orgur (vide 
also Stowe), and who died, leaving by his said 
wife Alice (not three sons, as I have seen stated, 
probably in confusion of this William of Killa- 
march and London), one only daughter and heiress, 
Ann (of whom Stowe relates a romantic story), 


who married Sir Edward Osborne, and who, con- | 


veying to her husband the manor of Harthill, ad- 
he Wales and on the border of Derby and 

ork, and Bylbye and Ranbye, Notts (on the 
border), founded the fortunes of the ducal house 
of Leeds. 

This William of Killamarch or“ Kynolmarch” 
was a cousin of Leonard Hewett (vide will, 1563), 
brother of Sir William, the Lord Mayor, and con- 
sequently of Sir William himself; and surely Ly- 
sons is in error in stating that Killamarch passed 
to the Osbornes. Here again appears to exist an 
instance of confounding the two contemporaneous 
Williams. To me it seems that it never did, nor 
could, have belonged to Sir William himself, who 
mentions all his property in his will; but I con- 


* Alluding to arms, gu. a chev. engr. between 3 owls 


arg. 
(¢ At p. 545., edit. 1674.) 


fess I do not know how Robert of Killamarch 
became possessed of it, nor how, when, or to whom 
it passed away; yet I do know that the lands at 
Killamarch and Wales, parishes adjoining one 
another, though situate in different counties, be- 
longed to the same family. 

Wills and all other evidences negative, nay dis- 
prove, Lysons’ supposition, and it must have con- 
tinued in the family of Hewett of Killamarch (an 
| ancient family long: settled in Yorkshire, says 
Wotton in his Baronetage, Art. “ Hewett of Head- 
ley Hall, York”), which Yorkshire family (pre- 
viously from Kent) possessed property in York- 
shire, Derby, Notts, and Northampton. I am 
aware positively that documents exist among the 
muniments of some of the gentry residing in that 
neighbourhood, which, could I but inspect them, 
would not only settle this point, but prore the 
pedigree some centuries back, and I hope some 
day to be accorded that favour. 

T thank Mr. Eastwoop for his communication 
(2™ S. vi. 382.) respecting this family, and would 
feel infinitely obliged if Mr. E., or any other 
reader or correspondent, would inform me how 
and when the lands at Killamarch fell into the 
possession of, and passed away fromit. Are there 
any entries in the parish register books (name 
spelled, temp. Henry VIII. generally Huet), and 
do any memorials, arms, or tombs exist? 

Families of Hewett. — And I now proceed to 
redeem in part my promise (p. 332.) to unravel 
the tangled thread of the descent of the families 
of Hewett of Headley Hall, York, afterwards of 
Waresley, Hunts., Bt.; the Hewetts of Pishio- 
bury, Herts, extinct in main line with Viscount 
Hewett ; the Hewetts of Shire-oaks, Notts, and 
York, and the Hewetts of Stretton, Leicester, 
now Barts. I may here remark en passant that 
| I have discovered, since I wrote the notes (p. 
332.) on Hewetts of Ampthill and Millbrooke, 
evidence which leads me to believe that some 
truth exists in the statement of the Visitation of 
| Leicester (quoted in Nichols’s History and An- 
tiquities of that county, and in “ N. & Q.” 2"¢ §, 
vi. 332.) that the Hewetts of Stretton, who are 
indubitably descended from the family which 
ae wt property in York, Derby, Notts, and 

Yorthampton, from Manor Hewits or Hewats, 
Kent, were connected with the Hewetts of Ampt- 
| hill and Millbrooke, and in consequence deduced 
| from that ancient family: but the point is not 

yet decisively proved. 
| The foregoing epitaph coincides with the Visi- 
| tations of London (Harl. MS. 1096, fol. 67, 1634- 

1664), except that these give the date of death 

(3) 28th June instead of 12th, and the Baronet- 

ages (Collins, Kimber and Johnson, Betbam, 
| Playfair, Debret, and Burke, extinct and dormant) 
| are correct so far as concerns the line of the eldest 
| son John (also Visitation Herts, 1634, Harl. 1547, 
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fol. 50.), whose son John was created Bart. (11 
James IL, 1621) of Headley Hall, York, who, 
marrying a coheiress of the Beviles of Chesterton, 
and acquiring by her Waresley Hall, Hunts, set- 
tled at that place. But, as regards the other sons, 
they are incorrect ; for, says Collins, and the rest 
copying successively perpetuate the mistake, from 
the three last sons, viz. Salomon, Thomas, Wil- 
liam, sprung the families of Hewett of Pishiobury, 
of Shire-oaks, and of Stretton; whereas the wills 
all negative this supposition. 

They are all derived from the same family be- | 
fore-mentioned, but they did not absolutely spring 
from the three youngest sons of William of Killa- 
march and London. 

The Hewetts of Stretton, Leicester (for pedi- 
gree to the present day see Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage), sprung from (vide will of Sir William, 
“maior,” 1566), William, son of Thomas, which 
Thomas (will, 1575) was brother of Sir William, 
who bequeaths to his nephew William, son of 
Thomas, his parsonage, &c. at Dunston-Basset, 
Leicester (he was afterwards of Stretton) ; and | 
this Thomas bequeaths by will, 1575, his manor or | 
grange called Shire-oaks, Notts or York (on the 
border), to his son Henry, which Henry, by the | 
way, according to the Visitations, married his dis- 
tant cousin, Mary (1), daughter of William Hewett 
of Killamarch and London. The other daughter 
(2) married William Ferrers or Ferris, son of 
Roger Ferrers of Tedmington, co. Gloucester, 


Esq. J. F.N. I. 


—- - 


Acton Burnel, Salop, 1645; son of John Grubb, 
of that place; of Christ Church, Oxford; B.A., 
28 June, 1671; M.A., 28 June, 1675; Head 
Master of the Grammar-school at Christ Church, 
and afterwards of that at Gloucester; ob. at 
Gloucester, April 2, 1697, eztat. 51; buried in the 
church of St. Mary de Crypt in that city, where 
is his epitaph, in Latin, which is given. 

The above song, first printed in Oxford, under 
the title of Zhe British Heroes, 1688, is com- 
posed of successive stanzas written for the an- 
nual festival (on St. George’s Day) of a club in 
Oxford, whose members were all to be named 
George ; but which relaxed this rule in favour of 


| John Grubb, on condition of his producing an 


annual poem in praise of their patron saint. 
Query, — Was this the club alluded to, as being 
“ fresh in every one’s memory,” in the Spectator, 
No. 9. ? AcueE. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Ancient Seals (2™ S. vi. 287.) —I have long 
had impressions of the two seals mentioned by 
J.C. J., and regret to say I have hitherto failed 
to discover to whom they originally belonged. As 
far back as the year 1842, they were in the pos- 
session of a dealer in curiosities at Sevenoaks in 
Kent, where I saw them and had impressions 
given me. 

1, The figure on this seal is no doubt intended 
to represent an ecclesiastic, but it is difficult to 
say what he holds in his hands, unless it is a 


| censer. The first (or rather the second) word of 


OXFORD POETS: BUBB, sTuBB, Kc. 
(2"¢ S. vi. 246.) 

Bishop Percy gives this distich in his Reliques, | 
vol. iii. n. 291., 1st ed. 1765; but for Cobb, the 
third name as given by Mr. Exmes, he reads 
Grubb. 

“ These,” he says, “were Bub Dodington (the late 
Lord Melcombe), Dr. Stubbes, our poet Grubb, Mr. Crabb, 
Dr. Trapp the Poetry Professor, Dr. Edw. Young, the 
author of Night-Thoughts, Walter Carey, Tho. ‘Tickel, 
Esq., and Dr. Evans the Epigrammatist.” 


He ascribes the distich to “ a celebrated wit,” 
who is described in a footnote as “ the author of 
Psyche in Dodsley’s Miscel., vol. iii.” In Dods- 
ley’s Collection of Poems, 1775, vol. iii. p. 23., I 
find Psyche; or, the Great Metamorphosis; but 
without author’s name.* 

Of John Grubb, whose humorous Second Part 
to“ St. George for England,” Percy admits into | 
his collection (3rd Ser. Book iii., No. 13., ed. 
1765, or No. 15, ed. 1794) the following par- 
ticulars are given in 4th ed. 1794. Born at | 


[* Psyche is attributed to Dr. Gloster Ridley in Dods- 
ley’s Collection of Poems, ed. 1782, vol. iii. p. 24.—Ep. ] 


the inscription is probably Cap. and not Car., and 
may stand for Capitellani. The seal is most 


| likely foreign, but I may mention that the only 


place in England I can find bearing any similitude 
to that on the seal is Patney, Wilts, a manor 
once held by Winchester monastery. 

2. This seal having a pastoral staff passed 
through a mitre between two keys adorned on 
one side and a sword paleways on the other, may 
have been the small official seal of a bishop in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, judging the 
date from the pointed mitre. Excepting the 
word Sigillum, which can be distinguished in a 
strong light, the inscription is too indistinct to 


| decipher. I think I once saw a MS. in the British 


Museum (probably among the Harl. MSS.) giving 
the arms in trick of various abbots and bishops. 
J. C. J. may perhaps feel inclined to make search. 
The old dealer in curiosities at Sevenoaks had 
also a circular seal about an inch and a half 


| in diameter, matrix brass, bearing the arms of 


Sackville impaling Cranfield, surmounted by an 
earl's coronet. This seal must have belonged to 
Richard, 5th Earl of Dorset, who married Frances, 
daughter of Lionel Cranfield, first Earl of Mid- 
| dlesex, Lord Treasurer of England, so created in 
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1621, and whose history is too well known to | much perplexed our antiquaries. It means the 


need farther remark. Fess. 


Meresberie. 


Dr. John Bull (2™ S. vi. 131. 158.)—Mk. | 


Staunton is mistaken about the late Dr. John 
Bull. Though Canon of Ch. Ch., he was never 
Reg. Prof. of Hebrew. Vide Oxford Cal. J.A.H. 


Fish mentioned in Havelok the Dane, Sc. (2"* S. | 
vi. 232. 317.) — The word schulle belongs to the | 


Lower Saxon dialect of the great Teutonic stock, 
and is found in the Versuch eines Bremisch- 
Niedersiichsischen Wirterbuchs, Bremen, 1767. 

“ Schulle, scholle, plateis” (flat or flounder). 
The peasants in the neighbourhood of Bremen 
still say, van schullen drimen, to dream of floun- 
ders, to express a dream that is in accordance 
with the abe of the dreamer. 

The same language will offer a very probable 


explanation of the name Riley, of which W. W. | 


inquires the meaning. ie, in Lower Saxon, 
means a small watercourse in a meadow. Riolle 
and Rille are other forms of the same word. Rie 
is, however, a contraction of ride, and is con- 
nected with riden (E. ride), which means in 
Lower Saxon to rush along. Mie-ley, or Riley, 
will mean therefore the meadow of the water- 
course or rill. 

Whilst I am writing, I will add the explana- 
tion of some words of which the meanin 


was in- 
uired for in some numbers of “ N. & Q.” which 
ell into my hands a few days ago. Probably 


they have not yet been explained. 

Arvel.— This word, peculiar, I think, to the 
north of England, is used in connexion with fu- 
neral ceremonies. ‘The arvel cake is the cake 
still handed round on such occasions in the north 
of Lancashire, and probably in other parts. It is 
the W. arwyl, a funeral, properly the funeral wake. 


Boxhornius has the word in his Origines Gallice, | 


with the correct meaning, ersequia. 

Maund.—This is the W. maned, a hand-basket, 
a maund. The root is man, which in all the 
Celtic languages means hund (Lat. manus), and 
is a proof, among many other similar instances, 
that where the Latin language differs from the 
Greek, it has a decided Celtic leaning. 


Tydd, the name of a few places in this neigh- | 
bourhood, all near the sea-coast, is probably the | 


Celtic twedd (the Celtic u is pronounced as the 
Teutonic 7), a coast, a shore. 

“ Goyt.” —This word means a drain or water- 
course. It also signified of old a channel, or nar- 
row of the sea. It is found in almost all 


the Teutonic languages, but is most probably of 
Celtic origin. Welsh, gwyth (w=o or 00), a drain 
or channel ; Gaelic, guitear, a sink or drain ; Eng. 
~ The root is , or wy, water, stream. 

Welsh word gwyth 1s also the Celtic name of 
the Isle of Wight, the derivation of which has so 





Isle of the Channel, referring to the Solent. 


Joun Davies. 
Walsoken Rectory, Norfolk. 


| Treacle (1* §. xii. 283.) — In a black-letter 
Bible of the time of Queen Elizabeth, I find that 

the Balm of Giliad is called Treacle of Giliad in 
the following passages : — 

“Ts there no triacle at Giliad ? Is there no Phisition 

| there? Why then is not the health of my people re- 

| covered? ”"—Jer. viii. 22. 

“ Goe up unto Giliad, and bring triacle, O virgin thou 
daughter of Egypt: but in vayne shalt thou goe to sur- 
gerie, for thy wounde shal not be stopped.”—xlvi. 11. 

Parkhurst, in his Heb. Lez., gives the following 
explanation of the word rendered balm in the 
above passages : — 

“my, balm, balsam, a natural expression or 
exudation from certain plants or trees.” Of the 
Balm of Giliad, mentioned by Jeremiah, De 
Quincy speaks thus : — 

“ This is the finest balsam we know, of the consistence 
of a syrup, but of exceeding fine and subtile parts; it is 
very fragrant, of the turpentine kind. It is so greatly 
esteemed even where it is produced, that it is accounted 
arich present from the chief prince of Arabia Felix to 
the Grand Signior. When genuine it is a most noble 
medicine,’ says he, and proceeds to enumerate its vir- 
tues.”—Parkhurst’s Ler. Heb. 

Query. In what esteem is this Balm of Giliad 
held at the present day? And, is the Theriaque 
de Venise, which we are informed was a confec- 
tion of vipers’ flesh, the modern Venice Treacle ? 

H. Ozmonp. 


| Seal found at Old Ford (2"¢ §. vi. 348.)—If W. 

| L. B. will send me an impression from the Old 

| Ford seal addressed to the Post Office as under, 

| I will endeavour to procure some information 

concerning the seal. ¢ S. Pomicay. 
Grimsby. 


Spynie Palace (2 S. vi. 411.) —I rather think 
that your correspondent Axsywn will, upon a re- 
| ference to the following books, find some notices 
as to a few of the particulars he is in search of, 
| Viz. — 
| 1, Shaw's “ History of Moray,” 1775, or the new edition 
of the same continued down to 1826. 4to. 

2. Leslie’s “ Survey of Moray,” 1798. 8vo. 








|  §, Ritson’s “ Annals of Murray,” &c., 1828. 8vo. 

| 4. Lauder’s “ Morayshire Floods,” 1*30. 8vo. 

5. “Chartulary of Moray,” 1837. 4to. 

6. Rhind’s “Sketches of Moray,” 1839. 8vo. 

7. “The New Historical Account of Elgin or Moray,” 


1844, 8vo. 
T. G.S. 
Edinburgh, 


Axsyn (Edinburgh) will find much information 
respecting Spynie Palace, and the bishops its oc- 
cupants, in Mr. Drummond's privately-printed 
work (in the hands of all the resident gentry around 
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Edinburgh), Noble British Families, and in the 
Vestiarium Scoticum by John and Charles Edward | 
Stuart. Derivations of “Spynie” and “ Lossie” 
are given in the old Statistical Account, which is | 
in some respects preferable to the new. 

Suottro Macovvurr. 


Summary of the Decalogue (2™ S. vi. 406.) — 
The version of Arthur Johnston’s Summary of the | 
Decalogue induces me to offer one I have long | 
had lying by me, without thinking it of sufficient 
interest to attract notice. I observe your corre- 
spondent speaks of “ Strahan’s edition of Jobn- 
ston’s Psalms, a.p. 1741.” It is remarkable that 
I should possess another copy of a London edition 
of the same date, by different publishers, in small 
octavo, and not very “ beautifully printed.” The 
paper and type are good, but of no superior ex- 
cellence; the impress is “ Londini, apud W. Innys, 
D. Browne, et Paul Vaillant, Bibliop., Typhis | 
Gul. Bowyer, mpccxu.”* On the first page of | 
letter-press is a very well-executed vignette, with | 
“H. Holbein insc.” in the corner, representing 
Henry VIII. in a reclining posture, having a 
sword in one hand and globe in the other, with | 
a trunk of a wide-spreading tree springing from 
his body, and over his head “Henricus VIII. Rex 
Angl. et Franc.” 

I submit to the judgment of your readers my | 
attempt to approach (I could not equal) the 
pointed condensation of the original. A.J. ap- 
pears to me, in the 2nd and 4th line, to amplify 
the sense without necessity : — 

“Me solum venerare Deum; nec sculpe quod oras: 

Impia nec vox sit; Luce quiesce sacra: 
Majores reverenter habe; nec sanguine dextram 
Infice ; nec sancti pollue jura tori. 


| 
| 


vitnes . 10. Thov.. sal. cowit. no. thing . yt. is . ygj . 
nichbouris. 93.” 

This inscription is in relief, and the space be- 
tween the compartments is occupied by a figure 
in clerical costume, the left arm resting upon one 
of the compartments, the right extended and 
pointing to the Decalogue. The lower part of 
this figure was covered with an escutcheon, on 
which there had been a cypher, of which an F and 


|} an m remained. Query, can any local archexo- 


logist say what has become of this interesting 
stone, or suggest whose was the cypher? — proba- 


| bly a bishop of the episcopal regime ? 


Dundee also boasts of a rhythmical compression 
of the Decalogue by the celebrated author of the 
Children’s Catechism, Dr. Willison, superior to 
your correspondent J. L.’s, but so current and 
popular that the first four lines only need be 
quoted : — 

“ Have thou no other Gods but me; 
Unto no idol bow thy knee ; 
Take not the name of God in vain; 
Do not the Sabbath day profane,” &c. 
Suotto Macpurr. 
“ Poems of Isis,” “ Life and Death,” (2°* 8. vi. 


$74.) —I think J. W. H. has made a slight mis- 
take in the name: the verses alluded to are from 


| Poems by Isa (Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1856), 
| and are entitled “ Going out and coming in.” The 


-vems by Isa were reviewed in Chambers's Jour- 
nal (vol. vi. p. 239.) ; and the reviewer states they 
are “interesting from being the production of 
leisure hours— hours stolen from sleep after a 
day spent by the young and simple-minded au- 
thoress in the dreary, monotonous, and ill-requited 
labours of a sempstress.” Isa was first discovered 





Pura manus furti: sit falsi nescia lingua : 
Nullius optetur verna, marita, pecus.” 
“ Worship to God — but not God graven — pay ; 
Blaspheme not; sanctify the Sabbath day ; 
Be honour’d parents; brother’s blood unshed ; 
And unpolluted hold the marriage bed ; 
From theft thy hand — thy tongue from lying —keep ; 


by the worthy proprietor of The Scotsman, “and 
is a gentle, modest, simple, genuine Scottish 
lassie.” J. Ditton. 


The Battle of Birmingham (2™ §. vi. 412.) —A 
graphic sketch of this battle appeared in the valu- 





Nor covet neighbour’s home, spouse, serf, ox, sheep.” 


A. B. Rowan. 


In my native town of Dundee there was, in the | 


time of my youth, extant within a large timber- 
yard on the lower side of the Seagate, and nearly 
opposite to the antique and fragmentary remains 
of the famous Culdee chapel of St. Paul’s, a large 
stone which formed the “ lintel” of the door of a 
shed, on which a compressed Decalogue is sculp- 
tured in two compartments, under date 1593, 
thus : — 

“15. 1. Thov. sal . haif. no. vther. Goddis . bot. me . 2. 
Thov. sal. vorschip. no. gravine.image.3. Thov.sal. not. 
svear . 4. Remember . To . Keip . Holy . The . Saboithe . 
day . 5. Honvr. Thy . Father . and. Mother . €. Thov. 

- not. slaye. 7. Thov. sal. not. comit. adoltere . 8. 
Thov . sal. not . steale . 


9. Thov. sal. bear. no. fals . 
[* See Nichols’s Anecdotes of William Bowyer, p. 152.) 








able “Hints for a History of Birmingham,” pub- 
| lished in the Birmingham Journal a year or two 
ago. The writer would probably be able to give 
Mr. Gutcu the information he requires. Who is 
the present possessor of the original Tracts, re- 
printed a few years ago, and now referred to by 
Mr. Gurcn? Is there more than one copy of the 
original? The Journal writer quotes from the 
Mercurius Rusticus, but had apparently other au- 
thorities for the quotations he gives. Esre. 

Birmingham. 

Books and Articles printed for Sir Thomas 
| Phillipps, Bart., between 1817 and 1858 (2"4 S. vi. 
389.) — As this list contains many valuable and 
interesting papers on various subjects, perhaps F. 
would kindly state whether such printed papers 
can be purchased, and the price? Individual 
access for reference may not be always possible. 
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I have many such valuable and curious documents | 


(and few have not, if brought to light), but I 
could not afford to print them privately, and 
otherwise they would not bear sufficient public 
interest, even with the Camden Society. Perhaps 
some correspondent may devise the best and easiest 
mode, say of exchanging. Suwon Warp. 


‘omet of 1401 (2™ S. vi.396.)—In the Zllustrated 
London News of the 13th ultimo, a correspondent 
gives another extract from The Chronicle of Eng- 
land respecting this comet, viz. : 

“ a.p. 1401. In the moneth of March appeared a blasing 
starre, first betwixt the east and the north, and last of all 
putting fierce beames toward the North; forshewing, per- 
aduenture, the effusion of blood about the partes of Wales 
and Northumberland.” 

This may be the comet of March, 1402 (New 
Style), which, says Mr. Hind (The Comets, 1852, 
p- 8.), “ was visible day and night in the circum- 
— regions of the heavens in Germany and 

taly.” Its tail was curved like a sabre; and 
though there do not appear to be sufficient data 
for the computation of the elements of the comet, 
it is highly probable that it passed very near the 
earth. C. Mansrietp Inoxesy. 

Birmingham. 


“ Poets, true Poets, are Prophets” (2"¢ S. vi. 
409.) — Your correspondent, E. H. K., will find 
these prophetic anticipations of modern discovery 
not unfrequent in our earlier poets. In illustra- 
tion of this remark I forward for insertion two 
passages which strongly prefigure the means 
adopted by modern science to render surgical 
operations painless. They are extracted from A 


pleasant Conceited Comedy, wherein is shewed How | 


a man may choose a Good Wife from a Bad, by an 
uncertain author, and first published in 1602. 
The play appears to have been very popular, for 


five editions were issued within a brief period. 


“ Fuller. VN fit him finely; in this paper is 
The juice of mandrake, by a doctor made, 
To cast a man, whose leg should be cut off, 
Into a deep, a cold, and senseless sleep ; 
Of such approved operation 
That whoso takes it, is for twice twelve hours 
Breathless, and to all men’s judgements past all sense.” 
Act IIT. Sc. 2. 
“ Fuller. That compound powder was of poppy made 
and mandrakes, 
Of purpose to cast one into a sleep, 
To ease the deadly pain of him whose leg 
Should be saw’d off.” — Act V. Sc. 3. 
T. C. Smiru. 


Connecticut Charter Oak (24 S. ii. 226. 386.)— 
This spot, so celebrated in the history of Connec- 
ticut, is now being cut up and laid out for build. | 
ing purposes. Already the masons have com- 
menced the foundations for new palaces — choice 
fruit and ornamental trees have been trodden 
under foot, and even the stump of the famous old 





Charter Oak has been dug up, and nothing now 
remains to mark the spot where the tree that pro- 
tected the Charter of Connecticut once stood, and 
upon whose branches generations have gazed with 
wonder and admiration. Ere long, the precise 
spot upon which the tree stood may become a 
question of dispute. When it was proposed in the 
legislature of 1857 to purchase this place for the 
site of the new Capitol, it was met with much 
favour and enthusiasm among a majority of the 
members ; but it has now fallen into the hands of 
a private corporation. It may be considered some- 
what singular, that a spot allied so closely with 
the early history of our State should have been 
neglected by the people. The land upon which 
the tree stood, if nothing more, should have been 
purchased; and the old stump, with all its un- 
sightly bunches and gnarled knots, held sacred. 
But it has been otherwise. Surely, the ghost of 
Capt. Wadsworth has a good reason to be after 
some one. Time and the almighty dollar will soon 
obliterate all objects associated with the old Oak, 
and it will only be known in history. — Sunday 
Herald, St. Louis, Ma., Sept. 12, 1858. J. Y. 


Suspended Animation (2™ §. v. 453. 514.; vi. 
298.) —In the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 
1801, appears the following obituary notice : — 


“ Lately at Chester, aged 92, Christopher Lowe, many 
ears bill-distributor for the Theatre Royal of Chester. 
| This venerable patriarch was a native of Preston; and, 

when in his 16th year, was afflicted with a fever, of 
| which he apparently died. He was laid out, shrowded, 

and coffined; and nearly three days after his supposed 
| demise, while carrying on four men’s shoulders to the 
grave, he suddenly knocked at the lid of the coffin; and 
to the ineffable amazement of the carriers and attendants, 
on opening it, they found honest Christopher in a com- 
plete state of resuscitation. For many years after he 
used to amuse and astonish his neighbours and friends 
with the ‘ wonderful things he saw in his trance.’” 


T. N. Brusurrexp. 


Chester. 


Airish, Grattan, and other Names for Stubble 
| (2¢ S. vi. 328.)—This word, which in Hampshire 
| and Sussex is pronounced earsh, is most probably 
| derived from the Anglo-Saxon erian (Lat. arare),. 
to plough, with the ordinary affix -ish; that is, 
land from whence the crop has been taken, and is 
ready for tillage or ploughable. In the Weald of 
Kent and Sussex it is called grattan, which may 
eee be from the French “ gratter,” to scratch, 

ause it has just been raked over. Can any of 
your readers correct me, if wrong ? A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


“ Some,” peculiar use of (2™ S. vi. 284.) —This 
word is used in a similar manner in South Lan- 
cashire. But instead of saying, as in Norfolk, 
“That is some hotness,” the expression is, “It is 
some and hot,” “some” being almost invariably 
substituted for “ very.” G. (1.) 
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HMiscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The third volume of The History of Herodotus, a New | 
English Version, with Copious Notes and Appendices, illus- 
trating the History and Geography of Herodotus from the 
most recent Sources of Information, and embodying the 
Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have | 
been obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hierogly- | 
phical Discovery, by George Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by Sir | 
i. Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S., is | 
now before us. It is so difficult, in the limited space to 
which our notices of books is necessarily confined, to give 
an adequate idea of the value and importance of such a 
work as the present, that we feel we shall best do justice 
tothe book and to our readers, by pointing out the con- 
tents of the present volume; leaving them to judge from 
the well-known reputation of those engaged in its pro- 
duction, what are the real merits of the book. This third | 
yolume contains then, first, the translation of Herodotus’s 
fourth book, entitled Melpomene, with an Appendix con- 
sisting of three Essays: 1. On the Cimmerians of Hero- 
dotus and the Migrations of the Cymric Race; 2. On the 
Ethnography of the European Scyths; 3. On the Geo- 
graphy of Scythia. These are followed by the transla- 
tion of the Fifth Book, Terpsichore, with an Appendix of 
two Essays: 1. On the Early History of Sparta; 2. On 
the Early History of the Athenians. The translation of 
the Sixth Book, entitled Zrato, with an Appendix like- 
wise of two Essays: 1. On the Circumstances of the Bat- 
tle of Marathon; and 2. On the Traditions respecting the 
Pelasgians, completes the volume: which, however, we 
ought to add, is, like its predecessors, admirably illus- 
trated with maps and woodcuts. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the care which has been bestowed on the pro- 
duction of this volume, or the amount of learning which 
has been employed in illustrating the narrative of the 
great Father of History. 

French men of letters seem gifted with a peculiar tact 
for the compilation of Biographical Dictionaries. The 
excellence of their Biographie Universelle may be taken 
as one proof of this. Another is now before us in a Dic- 
tionnaire Universel des t i tenant toutes les 
Personnes Notables de la France et des Pays E’trangers, a 
golly octavo volume of 1890 pages; in which the editor, 

If. Vapereau, with the assistance of literary brethren of 
all nations, gives us an account of the birth, family, ser- 
vices, writings, professional career, their works, their vic- 
tories, their characteristics — of all the men of note — of 
all the men who have made for themselves a name in the 
history or the literature of our own time. We have taken 
some pains to test the care which has been bestowed upon 
such portions of the Biography as relate to the natives of 
these islands: the result is most satisfactory. As, there- 
fore, there can be but little doubt that similar pains have 
been taken to secure correctness with regard to the nota- 
bles of France and the rest of the world, it is obvious 
that the Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, while it 
is indispensable to the library table of every man of let- 
ters, will be found a book to which every reader of the 
ordinary newspapers may turn for information as to the 
history of the men of the time — whether of the pen or of 
the sword — whose names figure in such journals — with 
the certainty of getting full and satisfactory sketches of 
their lives and characters. 

We recently called attention to De La Rue’s elegant 
and useful Pocket Diaries. The same firm have issued | 
their Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum- Book | 
Jor 1859, the arrangements of which are everything that | 
can be desired to fit it for the desk of the man of business 
or the writing-table of the man of letters. 

To the latter class we would also recommend Gutch’s 
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| its Editor in calling it a Pocket Cyclopedia. 


| yearly Inox) is lls. 4d., which may be 





Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack for 1859, 


| which from the variety and utility of its contents justifies 


Books RECEIVED.—The Forest of Dean ; an Historical 
and Descriptive Account derived from Personal Observation 
and other Sources, Public, Private, Legendary, and Local, 


| by H. G. Nicholls, is a very curious and instructive ac- 


count of one of the most interesting and remarkable 
localities in England. Mr. Nicholls has bestowed great 
pains in the compilation of his volume, which is full of 
information of the most useful and practical kind. We 
could have wished it richer in the Folk Lore of that very 
peculiar district, and shall hope, in the second edition of 
the book, to see this branch of Mr. Nicholls’s subject con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The Handbook of Autographs, being a Ready Guide to 


| the Handwriting of Distinguished Men and Women of 


every Nation, designed for the Use of Literary Men, Auto- 
graph Collectors, and others. Executed by ¥. G. Nether- 
clift. This ample title-page shows the nature of a book 
which cannot fail to be extensively useful. The present 
Part, the First, gives for the small sum of two shillings 
no less than one hundred and twenty well-executed fuc- 
similes. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Yoeone's Ixeuray txro rae Paooresstve Vatce or Money, as MARKED 
sy tHe Paice or Aonicotturat Propuce. London. 1812. 8vo 
@e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price. carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. Bert & Dator, Publishers of ** NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Owen Jones’ Atnamena. Parts VITT., IX. X. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 8. Sutton Place, Hackney. 





Dass, Davies’ Jounnat, 16°9-1690, edited by Caulfield. 4to. (Camden 

peiety. 

Cannas Hisronicaz, Reconp or rue Innisxttten Dracoons. 8vo0. 
London. 1843. 

Lorn Brarwey's Sequet tro 4 Narrative, wirn Osservations on TH 
Present Strate or Inetanp. 8vo. London. 1816. 

Oxronp Enounsn Parze Essays. Vol. V. Small 8vo. 

Memoirs or Sin Jon~n Baunanpv, M.P. ron Loxpon. 
Henry Venn. 4to. London. 1786. 


Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


By the Rev. 





Baayctey's History or Suarer. Vol. II. Royal Svo. 1841. 
Arcnotoercat Jovnnat or tne Instrrore. All after Vol. IX. 
Nosusmatic Canontcie. Nos. 40 to 49, 54 to 63. 

Wanted by Samuel Shaw, Andover, Hants. 


Sravrr’s Honva Ancet-Crxxan, on A Comriere View or rnr Man- 
NERS, Erc.,or Enotanp. Vol. I. 4to. London. 1774. 
Wanted by S. H. Harlowe, Esq. 2. North Bank, St. John's 
Wood, N.W. 


Lrpscome’s Hisrony or Buck ncuamsmne. 
Soorn's Sermons. 5 Vols. Oxford. 
Warertann's Works. 6 Vols. Oxford. 
Srimtrne's Annats or rue Artists or Sratx. 3 Vols. 
Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Street, Strand, W. C. 





Aatices ta Correspouvents, 


We have been induced by the number and variety of interesting articles 
which we have waiting for insertion, to enlarge Notes ann Quenuzs this 
week to thirty-two pages. 

C.M. The inscription on the ring is fe sacred MonogramIHC. The 
woodcuts are left at the Publishers. 

J.N. The lines are from Pope's celebrated character of Addison. 

Answers to other correspondents in our next. 


“ Nores anno Quenies™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrnty Parts. The iption for Stamrxo Corres for 
Stx Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (inclucting the Half- 
r id by Post Ofice Order in 
favour of Messus. Bert ann Dacoy, 186. Freer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ror tax Eprron be addressed. 





